















, while talking to a companion in a street car. 
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A friend is a gift of God to be thankful for. In 
thinking over his causes for gratitude on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, a noble and godly man gave special promi- 
nence to the fact that one whom he loved was his 
friend. He who is not thankful for a friend does not 
appreciate friendship, and is not worthy of love. 


While a loud tone of voice is very well if the speaker 
is addressing a public audience, it is in poor taste 
When 
a& man conversing with a friend in a public place 
speaks loud enough to be heard by a.dozen others, 
he not only informs others of what he is talking 
about, but he makes public the fact that he is lack- 
ing in personal modesty, and is bringing private mat- 


ters into offensive prominence. It makes the matter | 


worse if the speaker be a woman. There ‘is ‘a time’to 
speak loud and a time to speak low; and it behooves 
us all to regard the difference in times. 


There is a wide difference between adapting one’s 
self to circumstances and sacrificing or surrendering 
one’s individuality or personality. One who has 
been accustomed to addressing adults must adapt 
himeelf to an audience of children, if he would make 
himeelf intelligible to them. But this self-adaptation 


. 





means, not a loss of the individual self, but a fitting 
of self to the object in view. The moment that one 
loses his personality or individuality, his power of 
adaptation and all other power is also lost. God 
wants us to surrender our selves, or wills, to his ser- 
vice ; but God does not expect us to lose our indi- 
viduality in the complete adapting of ourselves to 
the needs of service. 


Many of the tests of character may be applied 
alike to the adult and to the child. But the test, 
rightly applied, is likely to be a less severe one to the 
child than to the adult. A writer of hints for the 
observation of children puts this question, among 
others, for searching into the child’s characteristics : 
“What is its idea of a good time?” It is pretty 
certain that the child’s idea of a good time would 
better bear exposure to the light of day than the 
parent’s idea of the same thing concerning himself. 
There are children whose ideal of a good time is 
to be in close companionship with a parent who 
can enter into a child’s sports and tasks, its pleasures 
and its pains. And there are parents whose deepest 
enjoyment is in the companionship of their children. 
But whose fault is it if the child’s ideas of a good 
time leave the home out of consideration ? 


Worship never can be constrained. It must grow 
spontaneously out of our perception of worshipful 
qualities in the being to whom it is addressed. He 
who most discloses the divine to us, will gather to 
himself the truest of our devotions. The manifesta- 
tion of the godlike in Jesus Christ has made it impos- 
sible but that the believing world should bow in 
adoration before him. He does not make the Father 
less adorable, because he assures us that all he is and 
does is the expression of the Father’s love to men. 
He says, “ I and my Father are one.” Were it other- 
wise,—were he only a creature of lower nature than 
God’s,—what escape would there be from idolatry? 
Our heads might hold us to the worship of the far-off 
Deity, who never stooped to suffer and to save. But 
the heart would bow to the Christ wha gave up all 
things for us, that we might have all in him. It is 
the.truth of the Incarnation which keeps head and 
heart in unison. 


If it be true that “ blessings brighten as they take 
their flight,” the trouble at ordinary times is with our 
eyes, and hot with our blessings. The blessings are 
just as great while we have them to enjoy as when 
they are looked back upon. But we are so much 
occupied with other things than these special bless- 
ings while they are before us among other things, that 
we fail to perceive their real importance, as it will 
appear in perspective, when viewed from a distance 
before or behind. Richter says of our estimates of 
those dear to us: “Our feelings are always purest 
and most glowing in the hour of meeting and of fare- 
well; like the glaciers, which are transparent and 
rosy-hued only at sunrise and sunset.” Yet why 
should we not so profit by a consciousness of this 
truth as.to estimate rightly the mountain-peaks of 
affection towering in our sight at the mid-day of life. 
Those peaks are the same when we stand under their 
shadow as they seemed on the horizon while we were 





coming toward them, or as they will appear when we 


look back upon them in the receding horizon. The 
very thought of this ought to fill our eyes with tears 
of joy through which the near-at-hand peaks may 
become rosy-hued and newly precious. Looking thus 
at our blessings, we shall find them brighten before 
they take their flight. 





THE REAL SIMPLICITY OF RELIGION, 

Religion is very simple or very complex, according 
to the aspect of it which we contemplate. If we look 
at its specific duties, demands, and interests, it is as 
complex as human life. Again, if we regard its ulti- 
mate mysteries,—the depths of its problems respect- 
ing God, man, and the spiritual world,—we very soon 
find ourselves unable to define or comprehend them. 
Nothing is fully explicable when we strive to under- 
stand its ultimate essence. The commonest facts of 
life and observation are beset on every hand with 
mystery. We cannot fully understand the most 
commonplace acts of our own minds, and the mys 
tery of every natural event and process is the mys 
tery of God. Tennyson felt this, and testified in his 
song of the “ Flower in the crannied wall,” 

“Tf I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 

It is not simplicity as implying the absence of 
mystery which is claimed for religion ; for religion 
deals with spiritual things, and everything spiritual 
is mysterious. Religion is simple in the sense that it 
is all grounded in a few, very few, great principles, 
and that all its essential doctrines and its duties— 
for doctrine and life are inseparable—spring directly 
out of these principles. Different persons may use 
different words to express these central principles or 
truths, but their essential import will not be very 
different as used by Christians of every name and type, 

Take, for example, the word “ grace” as an expres 
sion for the central principle of religion. One might 
almost say that all essential Christian doctrine lies 
enfolded within it. It is a name for the loving favor 
of God toward the undeserving. It points to all 
those qualities of God’s nature which in religion we 
especially adore,—his goodness, kindness, and readi- 
néss to forgive. All the gifts of God in redemp- 
tion and in providence we ascribe to his grace, his 
disposition to treat us better than we deserve, to 
confer his benefits upon us with a generous hand, 
The truly religious conception of God is involved in 
the idea of his grace. The loss or obscuration of 
this idea means the degradation of religion and the 
loss of its true spirit. When God is conceived of, as 
in the grosser heathen religions, as cruel, resentful, 
and undisposed to fergive, religion becomes a source 
of haunting fear and dread. When, again, the idea 
of God’s nearness, and of his readiness to come to us 
in helpful ministrations, is obscured, and- God is 
regarded as afar off, then religion is almost sure to 
become a mere performance of sacred rites, and to 
lose its vital and spiritual character. This tendency 
is seen in the later Judaism, when the people sought 
to draw nigh to God by ceremonies and efforts, as if 
he were not already predisposed to approach them in 
mercy and forgiveness. 





But when God is known as the gracious God, the 
God of all tender mercies, the Father of our spirita, 
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then prayer becomes natural and joyous, then Sige’ 
springs up in the heart, and the whole spiritual 
nature is warmed into life, and filled with aspiration 
and praise. How plain it is, then, that in so far as 

- religion consists in a recognition of a certain idea of 
God, it is very simple, and can almost be said to con- 
sist ina belief in God’s grace, and jn a corresponding 
mode of life, 

Or, if the human side of religion be considered, 
the same conception of grace as its central principle 
will be seen to simplify it. Grace is unmerited favor. 
To recognize God’s' grace is to recognize our own 
sinfulness. If man were naturally what he ought to 
be, if he answered to his ideal, God would reveal to 
him his approval of him, or his complaisance, not his 
grace. At this point harmful misconceptions of re- 
ligion have often crept in. When men think of 
themselves as deserving, by their works or goodness, 
of the special favor of Heaven, spiritual pride quickly 
develops, as in the Pharisees of our Lord’s time, and 
the spirit of humility and true reverence is soon 
weakened or lost altogether. God is then thought of 
as one who treats all in strict accord with their 
deserts, He is a judgo, rather than a Father. The 
sense of his grace is lost. If man loses the sense of 
God’s grace, and retains that of his own sinfulness, 
his religion must end, not in peace, but in despair ; 
while if he loses both his sense of God’s grace and 
that of his own sin, his religion must end in pride 
and presumption. The thought of God as the gra- 
cious God, and the candid recognition of our own 
failure and of our need of forgiveness, these alone 
make possible a healthy and stable religious life. 
They promote humility and a sense of our depend- 
ence, while they give confidence, since our trust does 
not stand in our own strivings or achievements,— 
which, at best, are imperfect,—but in “God who 
showeth mercy.” 

The idea of grace simplifies and unifies many doc- 
trines. It implies that man is sinful; it affirms that 
God is disposed to forgive. God provides redemp- 
tion for mankind, because he is gracious; men must 
accept it in faith or trust, because it is a gift, not a 
reward. The whole life of religion as a life of de- 
pendence, trust, and prayer, rests upon the idea of 
God as the gracious God, the Father of all tender 
mercies, 

The word which we have chosen to illustrate the 
‘real simplicity of religion is by no means the only 
one which could be so used. A term even more com- 
prehensive than “ grace” is “love.” To the deeply 
spiritual mind of the Apostle John, love summed up 
the whole of religion and theology. All that God 
has done for us has sprung from his love. Indeed, 
love is his moral nature, and God is ever giving out 
of the fulness of his own being. The nature of God 
as love explains the incarnation, and the redemption 
which he has wrought through his Son. It explains 
the nature of religion also. Man can know God, and 
be in fellowship with him, only by being like him; 
that is, by loving, since God is love. Great, indeed, 
is the mystery of the divine love, and of the work for 
man’s salvation which it has wrought; but it is a 
mystery which is full of light. It is a mystery which 
appeals to what is deepest in us. We have some 
knowledge of what love is, and it accords with all our 
highest thoughts to be taught that love sits on the 
throne of the world, and that to live the life of love 
is the sum of all duty and of all goodness. 

It greatly strengthens and deepens religious life 
‘and thought to be able to comprehend the various 
teachings and requirements of religion in certain 
great laws and principles. Nothing stands isolated 
or seems arbitrary when its connection with some 
great central fundamental truth is seen. In this 
way just discriminations are made between what is 
essential and what is more incidental in religion. 
Often, when the religious life is viewed in the light 
of great principles, it becomes apparent that many 
opinions and practices which many think to be a part 





of religion turn out to have no justification from 


those underlying truths which constitute the basis of 
religious character and duty. : 

It seems certain that the unity of Christians can 
only be realized by recognizing the real simplicity of 
religion. Much has been done already in this direc- 
tion by laying an increased emphasis upon those 
things which all can unite in making central and 
essential. All branches of Christendom unite in 
recognizing the great truths of God’s grace, love, and 
righteousness, and of man’s need, dependence, and 
sinfulness. As to what specific acts are due from 
man in consequence of the recognition of these truths, 
there is difference among Christians ; so also on the 
question how God’s love has effected man’s salvation. 
But when all allowances are made, there is still large 
common ground. When men reflect upon the great 
things.which all can hold in common more than upon 
those theories and inferences connected with them on 
which they differ, they begin to see what a basis for 
unity is laid already. God has laid it in the struc 
ture of the human soul, in his disclosure of himself 
as the God of grace, and in his historic action in re- 
demption ; and no strifes or divisions over theories of 
God’s ways and means can overthrow the fact that 
all true religion is one and indivisible in its soul and 
essence, and that, whether they think it is so, or not, 
all who really accept the message which we have 
heard from Christ, that God is light, and who are 
walking in that light, are truly one. Those who wor- 
ship and serve the one true God are made one in him 
in a unity which lies deeper than all their differences. 
They may worship in the most diverse ways; they 
may reason and explain their conceptidns of God’s 
revelations quite differently ; they may organize un- 
der various forms of polity. Despite all this, they 
are one in their common relation to God, and in the 
real, though profound, simplicity of religious faith 
and life. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are devout students of the Bible who would take 
in dead literalness all the Bible figures of speech, and 
illustrative references to the nations and the customs of 


the: days of the Bible writing, instead of looking at the | . 


spirit of those utterances, and gaining from them the 
principles which they are intended to represent. Such 
Bible students seem to forget that the new covenant in 
Christ is “ not of the letter, but of the spirit ;” and that 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit in the line of truth 
is always forward and upward into a better and higher 
sphere of thought and action. It is not a question 
whether the Bible writers were fully inspired for their 
work, but the question is as to what those writers 
meant for us to understand by statements which were 
necessarily shaped by the times and localities and 
prevalent customs amid which they wrote. Old Testa- 
ment writers, as well as New, were inspired for their 
work. In old time “ men spake from God, being moved 
by the Holy Ghost.” But they employed in their writing 
forms of speech which had a local coloring. They spoke 
of the bondage of sin as “ Egypt,” of the processes of 
earthly training as “Arabia,” of the condition of rest- 
ful trust as “‘Canagn.” Even though they were in- 
spired, and had revelations of the coming ages, they said 
nothing about Germany, England, or America. Who 
douvts that if they had written in our day those coun- 
tries would have been used in illustration of truths that 
are for all days? Even as to the relation of husband 
and wife, our Lord distinctly declared that Moses, the 
man of God, (and who questions his inspiration?) wrote 
under the restrictions of the hardness of the hearts of 
the people of his day (their inability to comprehend the 
full truth), and that the principle which was permanent, 
and not the mere rule which was of temporary applica- 
tion, should be our guide of action. In the New Testa- 
ment there are repeated references to the personal duty 
of slaves, and to personal duties toward kings. But 
slaves are now mainly a thing of the past, and kings are 
in a fair way to be so. With the new order of things 
(itself largely a result of Christ’s teachings) the force of 
those injunctions in their literalness ceases, while the 
force of the principles represented in them continues. 
The expression of this truth by President Dwight, and 
by other lesson writers, seems to have disturbed some 
sensitive readers, in connection with a recent lesson, and 





they courteously indicate their mental perplezities. 


Here, for example, comes a letter. from Canada, as 
follows: 


Tn your issue of December 11, containing the lesson for 
Sunday, November 26, I notice in the comments of President 
Dwight the following remarks explanatory-of the injunction 
that wives should be in subjection to their husbands. “ That 
Paul looked upon the husband as, in a certain sense, the head 
of the wife, is not to be questioned. There can be little doubt, 
however, that he presses the matter of obedience and subjection 
(as he does also in the case of slaves) with a distinctness and 
emphasis which is largely due to the dangers arising from the 
doctrine of Christian-equality in the special condition of society 
in his time. . . . There is little reason to believe that the Apostle, 
if he had lived in a condition of things such as we know in our 
age, would have urged these points as he did.” I am quite 
sure that President Dwight is a lover of the Word, and know 
that he believes in its inspiration, or you would not allow him 
to be a contributor to your columns, and this made it all the 
more painful for me to read his remarks quoted above. If we 
believe God’s Word is inspired, we have no right to attribute 
to Paul any statements contained in the New Testament. In 
1 Thessalonians 2: 13 we are informed that these Christians, 
when’ they received the word of God which they heard of the 
apostles, “received it not as the word of mdn, but, as it is in 
truth, the word of God;” and I don’t see that we in these days 
can do better than follow theirexample. It must be a cause of 
grief to our Saviour, and to the Holy Spirit, to have constantly 
attributed to Peter, to Paul, and to James, and others of the 
apostles,. what were the utterances of the Spirit himself. How 
often, in these days, we find people quoting the words of James 
in opposition to the words of Paul, etc.! Might we not well 
ask again, “‘ Who, then, is Paul, and who is Apollos?” The 
Scriptures contain the word of God, and therefore we must deal 
with them as such. These commands regarding the family 
relationships are therefore the words of the Lord, and were 
meant to be binding for all time to come; and if the Scriptures 
had to be written now there would be no alteration in them. 
If the husband was not intended to be the head of the wife for 
all time to come, the Lord Jesus was not intended to be the 
head of the church for all time to come, because these two 
truths are stated as co-relative, and as illustrating one another. 
The injunctions to slaves I consider not at all out of date, be- 
cause, in our days, we are ali servants one of another, and the 
instructions to slaves comes with all the greater forceio ser- 
vants in these times for this reason ; If slaves, who were looked 
upon as the chattels of their masters, having no rights whatever, 
were told to behave in the 'way the Scriptures direct, how much 
more should servants of the present time, who make their own 
bargains, and dictate their own terms, behave in the same way 
or better? I am quite-sure that President Dwight did not in- 
tend to belittle God’s word, and this makes it all the greater 
pity that he penned this note in the way that he did. 

And a correspondent from Missouri says further: 

In the lesson of November 26, President Dwight, in Critical 
Notes on verses 18 and 19, uses this language: “ There is little 
reason to believe that the Apostle, if he had lived in a condi- 
tion of things such as we know in our age, would have urged 
these points as he did.” Now, let me ask, Did not Paul write 
as taught by the Holy Ghost? and did not the Eternal Mind 
comprehend all possible future ‘‘ condition of things”? Is not 
truth, like its author, eternally unchangeable? What then 
had Paul to do with the “‘special condition of society in his 
time”? or “the condition of things such as we know in our 
age’’? The logic of conditions was not to be considered by 
him ; he had only to pen the infallible words of the Spirit. 
President Dwight seems to think the Apostle would to-day, if 
living, write differently. I cannot understand him otherwise, 
and yet I ask myself, Can such possibly be his meaning? 

The question raised by President Dwight is not as to 
the fulness of the inspiration of the New Testament 
writers, nor as to their inerrancy, but it is as to the 
proper interpretation of their words in application to the 
present times, when the progress of Christianity has ren- 
dered possilile a conception of human relations, family 
and civic, which could not have been understood in 
their day. Had Paul distinctly stated that such a state 
of things as that which exists in the United States of 
America, with its limitations of the power of rulers, and 
its expansion of the privileges of citizens, would be a 


result of Christianity, and then had given counsel in: 


view of that state of things, governments and citizens 
alike would Have been shocked, and the gospel would 
have been shorn of a large measure of its power. So, 
again, if he had foreseen what Christianity would do for 
woman, and how she would come to her present position 
in Christian activities and in affairs of importance, and 
had spoken in view of God’s good time coming, ‘his 
words on that subject would have been of no practical 
value to the believers in his day. It was with Paul as it 
was with our Lord,—there were truths which he might 
have uttered which his hearers were not able to bear, 80 
he left them to come out under the influence of the 
truths which. he did express. If he were to write now, 
he would doubtless write in accordance with the great 
principles which are enunciated in the New Testament 
for all time; but in his phraseology, as colored by preva- 


lent customs in household and in government, he would 
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express himself very differently. Why should there be 


any question as to this? . 








A MEMORY. 
BY MARY BRADLEY. 


Deep in my heart’s most secret depth is hidden 
A thing remembered that I would forget ; 

Ghost-like it rises in the dark unbidden ; 
Dead many a year ago, it haunts me yet. 


“ There is no God,” the fool saith, treading blindly 
His downward path; but I was not that fool. 

I heard the voice divine that warned me kindly, 
Yet suffered still the tempter’s vaice to rule. 

Would that I had not! Though T cry “Forgive me!” 
And though his love is equal to my ery, 

The wrong remembered keeps its right to grieve me, 
The ghost will walk with me until I die. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE PREACHING OF PAUL. 
BY PROFESSOR GEORGE T, PURVES, D.D. 


Paul frequently calls himself a preacher. This was an 
aspect of his life-work quite separable from his office of 
apostle. He shared his apostolate only with “the twelve,” 
but he shared his work of preaching with every other 
missionary and evangelist. And it was as 2 preacher 
that Paul made his appearance in the several communi- 
ties to which his mission led him. He became at once 
an apostle to his converts, authoritatively teaching and 
ruling them. But to the unevangelized populations, 

“whether Jew or Gentile, he appeared, of course, in the 
character of a preacher, a herald of news from heaven, a 
messenger and advocate ofa religion. So far he had much 
in common with all other early preachers of the gospel; 
but the “demonstration of the Spirit and of power” 
which, he says, accompanied his preaching, as well as 
the vast results which followed on his mission, make the 
precise character of Paul’s preaching a matter worthy of 
attention. 

We often acquire a one-sided idea of the Apostle’s 
work by treating his Epistles as samples of his ordinary 
ministrations. But the Epistles were called out by spe- 
cial needs of special churches at special times. None of 
them date earlier than_A. D. 52, whereas his preaching 
began at least fifteen years before that time. They can- 
not, therefore, be used to give an idea of his method as 
a missionary. It is certainly wrong to imagine him as 
merely a theological controversialist. We must read 
between the lines and between the books, if wé would 
conceive rightly the character of that preaching before 
which all nationalities bowed, and in the apparent fool- 
ishness of which God’s power was revealed. 

There are three sources from which we may form an 
idea of the preaching of Paul. 

1. The first is, of course, the Book of The Acts, It is 
largely occupied with his missionary work, and yet it is 
remarkable how few descriptions that book gives of the 
actual preaching of its chief actor. Like other biblical 
writers, Luke does not give personal details save when 
needful to the greater object of his writing. Still he 
gives us a few glimpses of the preaching of Paul. We 
learn (Acts 9 : 20, 22, 29) that from the beginning Paul’s 
theme was, “ Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God,” and 
that he boldly proved this to his countrymen out of the 
‘Old Testament. In the thirteenth chapter his method is 
more fully exhibited, in the discourse delivered in the 
synagogue of Pisidian Antioch. He there began by 
showing from the Old Testament how the promise of 
God to Israel was intended to be fulfilled in the Mes- 
siah ; then he recited the story of Jesus, beginning with 
the appearance of the Baptist, and dwelling on the cru- 
cifixion and the resurrection, and on both events as 
having been predicted by the prophets. Finally he ex- 
plained the significance of Christ’s work as laying the 
ground for the believer's justification. Here he was 
addressing Jews, and we see that his preaching consisted 
of three parts,—interpretation of the prophets, declara- 
tion of the facts concerning Jesus, and explanation of 
the facts in the light of his biblical interpretation. A 
similar method appears in his address at Thessalonica, 
alluded to in Acts 17:3; and this was doubtless a fair 
sample of his preaching in the Jewish synagogues. 

At Athens, however(17 : 22-31), his audience was Gentile 
and philosophical, and accordingly his preaching followed 
another course. As he possessed common ground with 
the Jews in the Old Testament, so he did with the better 
part of his Athegian audience in a spiritual philosophy. 
On it he placed himself, and strove to elicit their assent 
to the conception of oue supreme God, the Creator of all 
things, the Father of all men, whose spiritual nature 


and spiritual requirements are attested by the spiritual 
nature of those who call themselves his offspring. This 
corresponded, for the audience before him, to the argu- 
ments from Scripture which he had addressed to the 
Jews; and both introductions were followed by the 
declaration of the facts concerning Jesus, with the appli- 
cation to each audience of the significance of the facts 
in the light of the previous interpretation. To the 
Jewish mind he unfolded in Christ the way of justifica- 
tion; to the pagan mind, the certainty of judgment and 
the way of escape. 

To these examples of Paul’s preaching, the Acts only 
add the allusion made (20: 21) by the Apostle himself 
to his work in Ephesus, and by Luke to the Apostle’s 
work in Rome (28 : 23-31); and these add nothing to 
what we have already learned. The addresses made in 
Jerusalem and Cesarea were defenses, and not exam- 
ples of preaching. 

2. The second source from which we may gain an 
idea of Paul’s preaching is found in the allusions to it 
which are scattered through his Epistles. It is important 
to use the Epistles, not only for what they contain, but 
for what they imply. When placed in their historical 
framework, and when ‘studied with a view to what they 
presuppose, and without which they could not possibly 
have been written, they form a solid support to the 
story of Jesus as related in the Gospels, and to the nar- 
rative of events given in the Acts. We learn that he 
supported himself in it by manual toil; that he spoke 
with great plainness, both as to form and matter, and 
with the utmost frankness; that he manifested in his 
discourse the intense earnestness and love of souls which 
burned in his heart; and that his preaching was in the 
face of, countless hardships and sufferings. He testifies 
also that it was marked by wonderful manifestations, 
both ethical and miraculous, of the Holy Ghost, and that 
he preached with the confidence of one who knew that he 
uttered the very word of God. 

But we may gather other details which for our present 
purpose are more important, and as the Epistles were 
written to Gentile communites, these allusions show 
Paul’s ordinary method in his great missionary opera- 
tions. It appears that he gave to his hearers no meager 
instruction, but, with a grand grasp on their entire needs, 
set forth even minutely the duties which God requires, 
combating especially the sins to which pagans were liable. 
This appears especially in his letters to the Thessalonians, 
and shows that, even while first introducing the gospel, 
the Apostle perceived and explained its entire ethical 
and practical import. It appears, further, that he was 
evén in the habit of reciting the gospel story of Jesus. 
We find allusions, not only to his having declared and 
explained the death and resurrection of Jesus, but to 
his readers’ knowledge, as the result of his preaching, 
concerning the miraculous birth of Jesus (Gal. 4: 4, 
the emphatic phrase, “ born of a woman,” can hardly 
be otherwise understood); his pre-existence and volun- 
tary incarnation and lowliness; his adorable and sin- 
less character; his lofty ethical teaching, and his 
institution of the Supper. Many other indications 
of Paul’s belief in the historical Christ of the Gos- 
pels might be adduced, but I refer now only to those 
which he mentions in such a way as to imply that he 
had already preached these facts to his readers, His 
language in 1 Thessalonians 5 : 1, 2, would likewise seem 
to imply that he had told them of Christ’s predictions of 
the second advent, as these are recorded by the evan- 
gelists., And it was doubtless on the basis of such words 
of the Lord that he warned them with prophetic 
authority, as he says he did, of coming trials. 

But especially did he proclaim and explain the death 
of Jesus. His language to the Galatians (Gal. 3: 1) 
is most intense and graphic: “ Before your eyes Jesus 
Christ was ‘placarded as crucified,” so pictorial and 
explicit had been the Apostle’s representation to them 
of the Saviour on the cross, That had been pre-emi- 
nently his gospel message. And he had not only pro- 
claimed, but had explained, the cross. He had preached 
“ Christ Jesus as Lord;” that is, the fact, the office, and 
the authority of the Redeemer. He had preached him 
as the solemn revelation of the divine mystery of man’s 
redemption. He had preached him as, because cruci- 
fied, the power and wisdom of God. 

3. The third source from which we may learn some- 
thing of Paul’s preaching is the Gospel of Luke. The 
ancient church unanimously connected this Gospel with 
the preaching of Paul. They received it as guaranteed 
by the Apostle.. Critical inquiry sustains the view that 
there was g close relation between Paul and the third 
Gospel, Luke’s narrative of the Last Supper is closely 





related to Paul’s account in 1 Corinthians 11; 23-25. Luke 


alone of the evangelists (Luke 24 : 34) relates a special 
appearance of ‘Christ on the day of his resurrection to 
Peter, as Paul also does (1 Cor. 15:5). Paul, in 2 Tim- 
othy 5 : 18, quotes, apparently as Scripture, a saying 
of the Lord exactly as given by Luke. Moreover, Luke 
describes the mission of Jesus with a view especially to 
its universal aspect, represents it as pre-eminently a 
mission of grace to save the lost and lowly, and dwells 
with particular fondness on the adorable character of 
Jesus.. We would certainly not infer from these facts 
that Luke exactly reproduced the delineation of Christ 
which Paul gave. He did not derive his narrative from 
Paul, but, as he states in his preface, from the reports 
of those who were eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word. But it is highly probable that he was determined 
in the aspect in which he presented the story of Jesus 
by his association with the Apostle to the Gentiles. The 
motto for his Gospel might well be Paul’s words, “ The 
grace of God which bringeth salvation hath appeared 
unto all men.” And if so, then additjonal light is 
thrown on Paul’s preaching. We have already found 
many indications of his habit of reciting to his hearers the 
story of Jesus, It does not seem improbable that Luke’s 
representation of that story was like the Apostle’s, and that 
many of the same incidents which this Gospel contains 
were used by Paul to set forth Christ, and him crucified, 

Now if we have gathered from the New Testament a 
right idea of the preaching of Paul, several inferences 
are worthy of mention. One is thatthe whole substance 
of our gospel narrative was proclaimed by the Apostle, 
His preaching was based on his belief in just those facts 
concerning Jesus which our Gospels record, They are 
freshly attested therefore as the apostolic testimony to 
Christ. It is evidently a mistake to say, as some are 
fond of doing, that Paul preached only the death and 
resurrection of Jesus, and not his life and teaching. 
This is to draw too large an inference from the character 
of the Epistles, which, because of controversy, dealt 
mainly with the death and resurrection, Paul’s message 
was, on the contrary, the whole gospel. Another infer- 
ence is that the preaching of Paul always consisted of 
the two elements of fact and its interpretation. Thetwo 
stand side by side. He was a dialectician. He grasped 
ideas. He unfolded the significance of facts. None has 
ever surpassed him in this. But he did not make his 
facts. He received them, as he constantly says. 

Thus the preaching of Paul may stand out a little 
more distinctly before our mind. He himself says that 
it was “rude in speech.” “I was with you,” he writes 
to the Corinthians, “in weakness, and in fear, and in 
much trembling.” But perhaps one perception of his 
loyalty to the historical truth concerning Jesus, and of 
his superb intellectual and spiritual grasp of the world- 
wide significance of Jesus and the cross, may help us 
to understand why Paul’s preaching was “ in demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and of power.” 

Princeton, N. J. 


THE RIGHT TIME FOR THINGS. 
BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 





Appii Forum was a place forty-three miles from Rome, 
the terminus of the canal which threaded the Pontine 
marshes,—a place described by Horace as “ full of inso- 
lent bargemen and exorbitant tavern-keepers.” Three 
Taverns was another little station on the road toward 
Rome, distant from Rome some three-and-thirty miles, 

Along this road, pushing northward toward Rome 
from Puteoli, the southern port of the great city, the 
prisoner Paul has passed, has reached Appii Forum, 
and hae gone onward to Three Taverns. 

Let us remember. Paul has been for nearly three 
years a prisoner; two of them at Cwsarea, the last of 
them filled with the stormy voyage, the shipwreck at 
Malta, the waiting there through the three winter 
months, Then the year has been filled with the sub- 
sequent voyage to Syracuse in Sicily, to Rhegeum on 
the southernmost extremity of Italy, and in the Straits of 
Messina; then to Puteoli, the southern port of Rome; 
and then with the land journey of a hundred and fifty 
thiles to Rome itself. This land journey has been accom- 
plished, save the last stage of it, reaching from Appii 
Forum and the Three Taverns to the metropolis. A long- 
time prisoner, and still a prisoner, much buffeted by ship- 
wreck and various labor and privation, is the Apostle. 

And what shall be his reception in the vast and won- 
derful metropolis which he is now for the first tithe to 
see? The Christians in Rome,—will they receive him 
and welcome him? Or have the Judaizers, who were 





always dogging Paul with enniity and hindrance, steeled 
the hearts of the Christians in Rome against him? What 
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chance shall he have in Rome for the preaching of the 
gospel? And what shall be the outcome of his appeal to 
the cruel Nero, the then Cwsar? Questions enough 
crowding him, anxieties enough harassing him, doubts 
enough assaulting him. And, prisoner as he is, a human 
sympathy will be very precious. 

And here, at Appii Forum and at the Three Taverns, 
the sun shines for Paul, and the clouds scatter. The 
Christians in Rome have heard of his coming, and depu- 
tations from these Christians have started down to meet 
him, And here at Appii Forum, and here again at the 
Three Taverns, the kindly eyes of Christian brethren 
look upon his worn face, and warm hearts welcome him, 
and the hands of a loving and Christly fellowship grasp 
his hands, manacled though they be,—“ Whom, when 
Paul saw, he thanked God and took courage.” 

And will you notice the timeliness of this Christian 
sympathy? Just when Paul most needed sympathy, it 
met him, and his heart grew strong. 

There was a beautiful anticipation in the sympathy of 
these Christians,—a gracious putting of themselves in 
Paul’s place, These Christians did not wait for the ex- 
pression of their kindly sympathy till Paul had reached 
Rome; did not wait till he, a stranger in the great city, 
should have somehow found them out. They anticipated 
his need, and, with a sweet for. casting, met him with their 
love and help just at the very time he needed it the most. 
, So the right time for sympathy is, when it is needed. 
And Christians, with clear and loving intention, are to 
discover when it is needed, and proffer it there and then. 

There is common complaint that young men do not 
enough frequent the churches, somehow drop away 
from them, get and keep separated from them. I am 
persuaded that a frequent reason for this is because 
when a young man, a stranger, appears in our larger 
churches, he does not enough find welcome and hand- 
grasp of the sort which sought out Paul at Appii Forum 
and at the Three Taverns. A friend of mine, when he 
Was @ young man, went to livein a college city. He was 
lonely and sometimes heartsick. But he was a Chris- 
tian, and was determined to stand for his faith, and in 
the strange place to take up his Christian duty. He 
went to a church in the denomination to which he be- 
longed, took a sitting, was a regular attendant also at 
the weekly prayer-meeting. Do you know that though 
he had thus identified himself with that church, and was 
regularly present, for three long years not asoul spoke 
to him, not once was the hand of a Christian welcome 
extended to him. He came and went, and they let him 
come and go. He longed for some recognition on the 
part of members of that church, he gave them oppor- 
tunity to yield it to him, but they somehow would not 
or did not. He must have been a remarkable young 
fellow, that friend of mine, not to have dropped off. 

But he did not. He wasa Christian,—a good, grand, 
strong one. Meantime he had made other acquaint- 
ances in the city and had ceased to feel his loneliness, 
could get on now very well without the welcome and 
aympathy of the attendants at that.church. At last, 
when three years were gone, and when the young man 
did not peculiarly need welcome and acquaintanceship, 
a prominent member of the church proffered recognition 
and acquaintance. I think that young man had a tough 

time. I think many young men, looking into the doors 
of our larger churches, have as tough a time. I am 
persuaded that right here is a real and great reason why 
many young men, not set in families, living in boarding- 
houses, Jike the Sunday newspaper better than the 
church service. There are multitudes of churches that 
are so careless of the strangers, especially of the young 
men who come to them! What we want in every ehurch 
and Sunday-school is more Appii-Forum and Three- 
Tavern Christians! Oh, it is a most gracious thing to 
go through life not stinting sympathy, but wealthily 
yielding it, and in the time for it! 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





THINGS THAT THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
DOES FOR A CHRISTIAN. 


BY THE REV. JOHN SHERIDAN ZELIE, 


There was a time when I felt that just because I was 
a minister I knew how to teach a Sunday-school class. 
The feeling was partly due to professional assumption, 
and partly to the fact that superintendents always took 
it for granted that I could, and put me intoa class. In 


self-defense let me say that I have not been guilty of | preciation of the Bible may be greater than another 
harboring that idea for three years. It is good discipline 
to bring the minister down out of the pulpit where he 
has gotten so much out of one verse, and show him how 


magician will extract a live rabbit, a hen’s egg, and a 
watch, not only out of a hat prepared beforehand, but 
from one sent up from the audience. In short, it does 
not follow because a man knows Greek and Hebrew 
that he can teach a class; and let the layman make the 
parallel discovery that because he can teach a Sunday- 
school class tolerably well, he is not therefore an ex- 
pert in biblical criticism. 
The first thing that the Sunday-school does is some- 
thing personal. Each scholar is an individual. He is 
addressed asa person. The whdle course of the teach- 
ing and method goes to show him that his notion of 
things is worth something, and that, no matter how much 
be has been in the habit of regarding himself as a non- 
entity, here is an institution built on an exactly an- 
tagonistic principle, and which persists in treating him 
as if he were somebody. It has drawn out the suppressed 
personality of many a man as few other things have. 
The school is not only for teaching a lesson, but for 
getting as many persons as possible touched vitally by 
another personality. The classes whose humdrum num- 
berings sound so dry in the secretary’s report are vital 
things,—groups of individuals held together by a per- 
sonality. It is the place where loyalties and depend- 
ences spring up between persons in a way that reports 
caunot recognize, but which makes life a warmer thing, 
not only for some waif shivering in his loneliness, but 
for many who have begun to shiver in the selfish isola- 
tion of refined homes, with no one to do for. Many a 
man who to-day knows God may have forgotten the old 
lessons, but not the teacher. 
Another thing which the Sunday-school does for a 
man is to steady him. Here is a man who at one time 
was engaged in the Christian Endeavor, the Sunday- 
school, the prayer-meeting work. The feeling came over 
him that he was not getting much out of them (usually, 
however, because they were not getting much out of 
him), and so he resolved to cut off these useless fringes 
from his Christian life, and just cling to the fundamental 
usage of going tochurch. The almost inevitable result 
in such a life is that it becomes controlled by whim and 
feeling. If he thinks on religious matters, he is quite 
likely to let into the consideration but one elenrent, him- 
self; and no one life or mind can be trusted without other 
checks and balances, any more than a ship can be kept 
strictly to one course by simply tying the helm and 
leaving it. In this mood the man is tempted to sit in 
judgment upon all the ways of the Christian life without 
submitting himself to any, and no discipline will reveal 
its power and its reason without some submission. 
One may think that by such independence he acquires 
new power and manliness, but too often this is he “ that 
findeth his life and loseth it.” But take this same per- 
son, with all his temptations to think that this does not 
amount to anything, and that does not amount to any- 
thing (for no temptation hath taken him but such as is 
common to man), and let him feel for a year or two that 
this is a necessary part of his religious life, and treat it 
so. He may complain now and then at some not very 
juicy passage in Ezekiel, or go home wondering, as we 
all do, no doubt, at times, what the exact value of some 
selection was; but, as he sits there and listens week after 
week, he will feel a good many of the quavers and 
quirks of his moods reduced by the quiet nearness and 
confidence of people who are getting something out of it, 
even if he does not quite see how. There is nothing more 
normal and steadying and sane to the religious sense than 
this habitual walk with others over the great highway of 
God’s historic dealings with the race. The really excep- 
tional man is the one who has come to the spiritual con- 
clusion that he is not so exceptional, after all, and that 
he needs most what most men have always needed. 
The Sunday-school is a good deal more intellectual 
than we give it credit for. Many people have contempt 
for the intellectual part of it because they assume that 
every one knows what is in the Bible, and they natu- 
rally object to being taught what they already know. 
Every session simply proves with most of us that we 
only half know what is rightin hand. Despising the 
common study, we may prefer to seize upon luminous 
points here and there; but this is too spasmodic and 
intermittent t6 be educational in the highest sense. 
Private study is above all things desirable, if you can 
get it; but the averaging of facts shows that most people 
get the most that they know about the Bible out of the 
common and public study of it. Your intellectual ap- 


man’s, but you get an intellectual something in studying 
it with him which you will not get alone. The’ Bible 
may be a universal and divine book, but we cannot 





little he can get out of a whole chapter, A first-class 


better than other books. There are plenty of men glibly 
arguing on both sides of the inspiration question who 
have not opened g Bible in six-months. The Sunday- 
school has saved to the church many thoughtful people, 
who, without (is stimulus and invitation, would hardly 
have dared to do any thinking. | 

As to the spiritual value of it, there is in general this 
difference between the character developed in close con- 
tact with the Bible and that developed more by inde- 
pendent suggestion and culture. The former is ordi- 
narily more responsive to large spiritual truths, and the 
latter to fine points and good ways of putting things. 
Somewhere I have heard—though, if not true, let my 
defective memory, and not science, be responsible for it 
—tbat the human system cannot be kept up on extracts 
alone; that the stomach needs to be distended in order 
to work, and that much that is not nourishing, must be 
taken in to insure what is nourishing being assimilated. 
And so living by truth boiled down by. others, instead of 
assimilating it from the common sources, is not the normal 
condition, The Bible study opens large fields of thought, 
instead of merely giving us nuggets. Try to make any * 
great spiritual truth too definite, and, as Coleridge says, 
“you make it too small.” No organization is ideal; but, - 
however homely any Sunday-school may bein its methods, 
these are some of the ideal things that come out of it. 
Plymouth, Conn. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_—— 


A BIT OF ADVICE. ° 
BY EBEN E, REXFORD. 


See here, my little fellow, 
I’ve something for your ear: 
When mother says, “ The wood-box 
Is empty quite, I fear,” 
Don’t wait for her to ask you 
To fill it up with wood, 
But fill it without asking, 
And she will say, ‘‘ That’s good!” 
And when she says that to you, 
I know you will be glad, 
Because it means, she’s proud of 
Her helpful little lad. 


_ When father comes home weary 

Of long, hard toil of day, 

’Twill give you both real pleasure 
If you to him can say, 

“The chores are all done, father.” 
I know his eyes will shine, 

And he wil] smile a thank-you 
That means, “ This lad of mine 

Is helpful, trusty, willing,— 
God bless the little man!” 

Love father, boy, and mother, 
And help them all you can. 


Shiocton, Wis. , 





HOW THEY KNEW DINAH. 
BY J. FRED SMITH. 


Lilian, Gertrude; Harold, and Stuart had a sweet little 
kitty named Dinah, She was very black and very cun- 
ning. 

One day, just before supper, a strange black kitten 
walked into the house, and they all agreed that she must 
go away, as some other children might be waiting for her 
to come home; so they put her out of doors, and drove 
her off. While they were eating supper, a little scratch- 
ing was heard, and the children, looking around, saw a 
black kitten on the window-sill, trying to get in. 

“Tt’s Dinah!” 

“It’s the strange kitten!” 

“Tt is Dinah !” 

“ Well, children,” said papa, “now let each one tell 
why he'thinks it is, or is not, Dinah.” 

“TI think it is Dinah because it is black, and just her 
size,” said Lilian. 

Gertrude looked carefully, and exclaimed :, 

“T don’t think it is Dinah, because her eyes are larger 
and wilder,” 

“Do you see the white spot on her throat?” asked 
Harold. “It is smaller than Dinah’s,” 

“ Now, Stuart,” said papa, turning to the youngest, 
“is it Dinah, or not?” . 

“ It is not.” 

“ Sure ? ” 

“e Yes.” 

“ Why ?” . 

“ Dinah is under the table!” 





therefore know it by a sort of inattentive instinct any 





Grinnell, Iowa. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


— 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1893.) 








1, October 1.—The Power of the Gospel Rom, 1 : 8-17 
2. October 8.—Redemption in Christ. Rom. 3 : 19-26 
3. October 15.—Justification by Faith Rom, 5: 1-11 





4, October 22.—Christian Living. 




















&. October 29.—Abstinence for the Sake of Others................ 1 Cor. 8 : 1-13 
6. November 5.—The Resurrecti 1 Cor, 15 ; 12-26 
7. November 12.—The Grace of Liberality..............c.00+s--r-e0 2 Cor, 8 : 1-12 
& November 19.—Imitation of Christ. Eph. 4 : 20-32 
9. November 26.—The Christian Home.....................csosse-serse0s Col, 3 : 12-25 
10. December 3.—Gratefu] Obedience..... . Jas. 1 : 16-27 
ll, December 10.—The Heavenly Inheritance. 1 Peter 1: 1-12 
12, December 17.—The Glorified Saviour. Rev. 1: 920 
13. December 24.—The Birth of Jesus......... Matt, 2: 1-11 





14. December 31.—Beview. 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by . 
Tue AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 





’ [Norz.—An examination upon the material covered by these les- 
‘sons will be held in all parts of the world, January 10, 1894. A 
specially prepared direction sheet will be sent to all examinees, on 
receipt of the examination fee (50 cents), containing : 1. Statement 
of principles underlying Inductive Bible Study. 2. Division of the 
present subject, with a valuable outline. 3. Chronological table 
showing the growth and development of the Church from 30 to 100 
A.D. 4. Valuable suggestions for the use of the note-book. 5. Di- 
rections when, and how, to use the recommended helps. 6. Ques- 
tions upon the first fifteen chapters of Acts, to be used fr review. 
Address ‘‘ The American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, 
Chicago, Illinois.’’)} 


STUDY XXVL—THE REVELATION OF JOHN. 
I, ANALYsIs OF MATERIAL. 

* (1.) Title and introduction: (a.) Title and first vision 
(chap. 1). (b.) Letters to the seven churches (chap. 2, 3). 
(2.) The vision (Rev. 4: 1 to 22:7). (a.) Thescene of the vision 
(chaps. 4, 5). (b.) The seven seals (6: 1to08:1). (¢.) The 
seven trumpets (8:2 to 11: 19). (d.) The seven mystic 
figures: The sun-clothed woman, thé red dragon, the man- 
child, the beast from the sea, the beast from the land, the 
lamb on Mt. Zion, the Son of man on the cloud (chaps. 
12-14). (¢.) The seven vials (chaps. 15,16). (f.) The final 
doom of evil (chaps. 17-20). (g.) The final triumph of good 
in the New Jerusalem (21:1 to 22:7). (3.) Conélusion 
(22 : 8-21). 

Il. Masrery oF MATERIAL. 

Read Revelation with the aid of the analysis. Do not, at 
this reading, give a thought to the interpretation. Read it 
as if it were an elaborate dream, and try only to see the pic- 
tures presented, and to follow the order of events. 

III. Topics’ ror Srupy. 

1, Style, Date, and Author of Revelation. (1.) Style: (a.) 
Shows a Hebrew trying to express himself in Greek. Is 
sometimes ungrammatical and almost uncouth. (5.) Differs 
from the Gospel and Epistles of John in being more rugged 
and less simple. (2.) The date: (a.) Ancient writers assign 
it to the last few years of John’s life (A. D. 95-98). (6.) The 
internal evidence depends somewhat on interpretation. Some 
would put it in Nero’s time. Chapter 11 seems also to im- 
ply that the temple at Jerusalem was still standing. These 
would ‘point to a date of 68-70. (3.) Author: (a.) The 
book claims to be the work of John. Is this John the 
Apostle? (b.) Because of the difference in style and thought 
it has sometimes been held that the Gospel and the Revela- 
tion could not be by the same man. Revelation has been 
assigned to a certain Presbyter John, mentioned by Papias 
who lived in the first half of the second century. (c¢.) Most 
scholars, however, suppose it to be the work of the Apostle 
John. 

2. Purpose of Revelation. (1.) Jewish apocalyptic litera- 
ture arose after the cessation of prophecy. It aimed to 
encourage the people by assuring them of the speedy ap- 
proach of the Messianic times. (2.) The Christian Apoca- 
lypse, Revelation, had also encouragement for its purpose. 
The many hints of persecution in the book furnish the reason 
for the feed of encouragement, (3.) Elements of encourage- 
ment: A spiritual kingdom awaiting the persecuted ; Christ 
in the end will triumph, and evil be overthrown. (4.) Should 
the book be classified as an Epistle? 

3. Interpretation of Revelation. (1.) There have been three 
schools of interpretation: (a.) Preterists (the book relates 
entirely to the past.) (6.) Futurists (it relates entirely to 
the future.) (c.) The continuously historical (it relates to 
the broad outlines of the world’s history.) (2.) Some (Mil- 
ligan: Expositor’s Bible) hold it to represent “ideas, not 
events;” great principles of judgment and triumph, which 
work themselves out again and again in history. (3) The 
tendency of modern criticism is perhaps to regard the inter- 
pretation as lying chiefly within the sphere of the Roman 
Empire and the writer’s own time. 

4. The Episiles to the Churches. (1.) These are the intro- 
duction to the vision proper, but will, to most readers, be of 
greater interest than any other part of the book. (2) Write 





the general plan of the letters, (a) address, (b) title of Christ, 
(c) commendation, (d) condemnation, ete. Note how far 
each letter corresponds to the general plan. (3.) What are 
the chief spiritual values of these Epistles? 

IV. Summary. 

1. Read the book again, noting (a) the use of seven, (5) 
the concrete and pictorial elements, (c) the completeness and 
splendor of the triumph of Christ, (d) the glories awaiting 
the saints. 2. Remember, in all study of this book, that it 
is a highly colored prose-poem, and is not to be treated as a 
cold narrative. 3. What are the most poetical portions of 
the book? What its most rich spiritual thoughts? 

V. REFERENCES. 

Farrar, Early Days of Christianity (Chap. XXVIL, 
XXVIL.). Dod’s, New Testament Introduction (pp. 135-247). 
A good commentary, Revelation in the Cambridge Bible 
series (Simcox). 

Nore.—Revelation is one of the neglected books of the 
Bible. Resolve that you will make the Sunday-school les- 
sons and this study yield you some fruit in the book. Find 
some spiritual lesson which appeals to yourself, and, through 
this, bring the book into contact with your own life. 


STUDY XXVII.—THE EPISTLES. A REVIEW. 
IL. CLASSIFICATION OF MATERIAL. 

1. Groups of Pauline Epistles: first group, 1 and 2 Thes- 
salonians, 53, 54 A.D.; second group, Galatians, 1 and 2 
Corinthians, Romans, 55-58 A.D. The Epistles of the im- 
prisonment, Colossians, Philemon, Ephesians, Philippians, 
62-64 A. D. Pastoral Epistles, 1 Timothy, Titus, 66, 67 
A.D.; 2 Timothy, 68 A. D. 

2. General Epistles, James, Peter, Jude, 63-65 (?); He- 
brews, 64-68 (?); Revelation, 68, 69; 1, 2, and 3 John, 
80-90 (7). 

II. Topics ror Strupy. 

1. The Epistolary Form of Literature. (1.) Consider the 

natural way in which it sprang up in the early church. (2.) 


| Especial influences assisting its production: (a.) Rapid 


spread of Christianity. (6.) Difficulties of travel. (c.) 
Scarcity of able Christian teachers. (3.) Consider the ad- 
vantages of the Epistle for Christian literature. Truths are 
made living (a) by being applied to concrete cases, not stated 
in the abstract; (b) by being infused by the, personality of 
the writers. (4.) The Epistles vary in their value for prac- 
tical Christian use, and some details are no longer applicable 
(for example, the return of slaves, Philemon), but all assert 
principles of great importance. 

2. The Place of the Epistles in Historical Study. (1.) The 
Acts records the external growth of the churches ; the Epis- 
tles, their internal conditions. (2.) The Epistles, being 
“original documents,” are more valuable historically than 
any histories of the period would be. (3.) The Epistles are 
historically valuable for the following purposes : (a.) Condi- 
tion of Christian life in the early churches (for example, 
Corinth, Philippi). (6.) Problems which met the churches 
(for example, Thessalonians, Galatians). (c.) The charac- 
teristics of the writers. (d.) Information regarding other 
Christian leaders (for example, the Pastoral Epistles). (4.) 
Write out examples of each use. 

3. Study of the Epistles as a Whole.—(1.) Without referring 
to the classification of this study, arrange the Epistles as 
Pauline and general. (2.) Arrange them again according to 
date. [It would be well, asa help in future study, to paste this 
order in your Bible, indicating by an interrogation-point (?) 
where the date is uncertain.] (3.) Taking the second 
arrangement, add to the name of each Epistle (a) its general 
subject ; (6) the occasion which called it forth ; (c) the place 
from whence written ; (d) the person, if known, by whom 
sent. (4.) How many of the writers belonged to the original 
apostles ? 

4. Study of Groups of Epistles.—(1.) Classify according to 
authors. (2.) Taking each group separately, write out, as 
far as you'are able, (a) the characteristics of style; (6) the 
general subjects. (3.) What was the providential fitness of 
Paul for being the author-in-chief of the Epistles ? 

5. The Epistles and Practical Christian Life.—(1.) Write 
out a statement of the chief practical Christian teaching of 
each Epistle. (2.) What Epistle do you think the richest in 
its spiritual teachings? (3.) What difference in the “spiritual 
tone” of the Epistles of the different writers? (4.) Which 
Epistle, in these studies and the Sunday-school lessons, has 
been most helpful to you, and why? (5.) What are some of 
the new things that have come to you in the Epistle study of 
the past three months ? 


Suggestion to the Student.— Whatever has been your method 
of study in this course, you should, if you wish to obtain per- 
manent value from this work, write out all you can of this 
study. Do this carefully and fully, even though you show it 
to no oye else. An excellent stimulus to good work would 
be to ask some friend, in whose judgment you have confidence, 
to read and criticise what you have written. You would be 
glad to do something like this if you were studying English 
literature. Why not do it for biblical literature? Then fix 
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your study still farther by taking the examination offered in 
the note at the head of these studies. 
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LESSON XIV., DECEMBER $1, 1898. 
Fourth Quarterly Review. 


HOME READINGS. 
Monday, December 25: { Lesson I, Rom, 1 : 8-17. 





Lesson II, Rom. 3 : 19-26, 
Tuesday, December 26: | Tesson TV. Rom, 127 1-16. 
Wednesday, December 27: | T£8eon Vi. 1 Gor. 15+ 12-26. 
Thuruiey, December 8: | Vesson Vit. Eph 4: 20-3 
Friday, December 29 : 1 — oe Prats 2 19-96. 


Saturday, December 30: | - pecs Hy 


Sunday, December 31: Lesson XIII. 


1 Pet. 1: 1-12, 
Rey. 1 : 9-20, 
Matt, 2: 1-11, 





TITLES AND GOLDEN TEXTS. 


GotpEeN Text FOR THE QUARTER: The kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink ; but righteousness, and peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost.—Rom. 14 : 17. 

i ox 





I. THE POWER OF THE GOSPEL. 

I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ : for it is the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.—Zom. 1 : 16, 
II, REDEMPTION IN CHRIST. 

Being justified freely by his grace through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus.— Rom. 3 : 24. 
III, JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 
While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.—Rom. 5 : 8. 
IV. CHRISTIAN LIVING, 
Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.—Rom, 
mie V. ABSTINENCE FOR THE SAKE OF OTHERS, 
We then that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak, and not to please ourselves.— Rom. 15 : 1, 
VI. THE RESURRECTION. 
Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.— 1 Cor. 15 : 57. 
VII. THE GRACE OF LIBERALITY. 


He became poor, that ye through his poverty might be rich, 
—2 Cor. 8:9. 
VIII, IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


And be ye kind one to another, teaderhearted, forgiving one 
another, even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you,— 


Eph, 4 : 32. 
IX. THE CHRISTIAN HOME. 


I will walk within my house with a perfect heart,—Pea, 
101 : 2, 
X. GRATEFUL OBEDIENCE. 


We love him, because he first loved us.—1 John 4 : 19, 
XI. THE HEAVENLY INHERITANCE. 

Giving thanks unto the Father, which hath made us meet to 
be partakers of the iuheritance of the saints in light, —Col, 1 : 12, 
XII. THE GLORIFIED SAVIOUR. 

Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and given him 
a name which is above every name.—Phil, 2 : 9. 
XIII. THE BIRTH OF JESUS. 


Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save his people 
from their sins.—Matt, 1 : 21. 





TOPICS AND OUTLINES. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: Blessedness in the Kingdom. 
1. Toric: Glorious Salvation. 


1. Arousing Man’s Noblest Qualities, 
OUTLINE : 12 Employing Man’s Best Efforts, 
3. Exalting God’s Grandest Work, 


2. Topic: Gracious Redemption. 


1. Condemnation Disclosed. 
OUTLINE : {2 Righteousness Manifested. 
3. Justification Attained. 


3. Topic: Spiritual Development. 


, §1. The Fruits of Faith. 
OUTLINE : { 2. The Triumphs of Grace. 


4. Topic: Practical Consecration. 


. §1. The Elements of Consecration. 
OUTLINE : 2. The Operation of Consecration, 
5. Topic: Brotherly Helpfuluess. 


1. Christian Knowledge. 
OUTLINE : 12 Pagan Superstition. 
3. Christian Abstinence, 


6. Topic: Triumph over Death. 


. §1. Without the Resurrection. 
OUTLINE : { 2. With the Resurrection. 


7. Toric: Christlike Generosity. 


1. Generosity Manifested. 
OUTLINE : 2. Generosity Encouraged. 
3. Generosity Urged. 


8. Topic: Christlike Deportment. 





, §1. Putting on Good, 
Ouruume: {> Paging of Evil 
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9. Toric: Christlikeness in the Home. 
1, General Duties. 
OUTLINE: fz Family Duties. 
3. Rewards and Penalties. 


10. Toric: Divine Enlightenment. 
1. Enlightened from Above. 
OUTLINE : {2 Enlightened against Evil. 
3. Enlightened for Good. 
11, Toric: Divine Enrichment. 
1A Beoventy Ink Inheritance Reserved. 
OUTLINE : {2 A Present Joy Possessed. 
3. A Full Salvation Disclosed. 


12. Toric: Divine Supervision. 


1. A Voice of ‘Spleode 
OUTLINE : {2 A Vision of Splendor. 


3. A Message of 
13. Toric: Divine Guidance. 
1. Search. 
OUTLINE : {2 Bewilderment. 
3. Guidance. 


REVIEW BIBLE-LIGHTS.* ‘ 


Lesson 1.—Superintendent: I am debtor both to Greeks 
and to Barbarians, both to the wise and to the foolish. So, as 
much as in me is, [ am ready to preach the gospel to you also 
that are in Rome (Rom. 1 : 14, 15). 

Scholars : I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ: for it is 
the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth 
(Rom. 1: 16). 

Teachers: The word of the cross is to them that are ‘perish- 
ing foolishness; but unto us which are being saved it is the 
power of God (1 Cor. 1 : 18). 

All: Far be it from me to glory, save in the cross of onr 
Lord Jesus Christ (Gal. 6 : 14). 

Lesson 2.—Superiniendent : But now apart from the law a 
righteousness of God hath been manifested, being witnessed by 
the law and the prophets; even the righteousness of God 
through faith in Jesus Christ unto all them that believe (Rom. 
3: 21, 22). 

Scholars : Being justified freely by his grace through the re- 
demption that is in Christ Jesus (Rom. 3 : 24). 

Teachers: Being therefore justified by faith, let us have 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ (Rom, 5 : 1). 

v All: So then let us follow after things which make for peace 
(Rom. 14 : 19). 

Lesson 3.—Superintendent: For scarcely for a righteous 
qman will one die: for peradventure for the good man some one 
would even dare to die. But God commendeth his own love 
toward us, in that— (Rom. 5 : 7, 8). 

Scholars: While we were yet. sinners, Christ died for us 
(Rom. 5 : 8). 

Teachers : Much more then, being now justified by his blood, 
shall we be saved from the wrath of God through him (Rom. 
5:9), 

All; Save, Lord: we perish (Matt. 8 : 25). 

Lesson 4.—Superintendent : Bless them that persecute you; 
bless, and curse not. Rejoice with them that rejoice; weep 
with them that weep (Rom. 12 : 14, 15). 

Scholars: Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good (Rom. 12 : 21). 

Teachers ; Render to no man evil for evil (Rom. 12 : 17). 

Ali; Let us love one another: for love is of God; and every 
one that loveth is begotten of God, and knoweth God (1 John 
4:7). 

* Lesson 5&.— Superintendent: Wherefore, if meat maketh 
my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh for evermore, that I 
make tot my brother to stumble (1 Cor. 8 : 13). 

Scholars : We then that are strong ought to bear the infirmi- 
ties of the weak, and not to please ourselves (Rom. 15 : 1). 

Teachers: For Christ also pleased not himself (Rom. 15 : 3). 

Ali: I also please all meu in all things, not seeking mine 
own profit, but the profit of the many, that they may be saved 
(1 Cor, 10 : 33). 


Lesson 6.—Superiniendent: But now hath Christ been 
raised from the dead, the firstfruits of them that are asleep 
(1 Cor, 15 ; 20). 

Scholars: Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 15 : 57). 

Teachers > Who according to his great mercy begat us again 
unto a living hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead (1 Pet. 1: 3). 

Ali: I know that my redeemer liveth, and that he shall 
stand up at the last upon the earth (Job 19 : 25). 

Lesson 7.—Superiniendent : I speak not by way of com- 
mandment, but as proving through the earnestness of others 
the sincerity also of your love. For ye know the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ (2 Cor. 8 : 8, 9). 

Scholars: He became poor, that ye through his poverty 
might be rich (2 Cor. 8 : 9). 

Teachers; I have given you an example, that ye also should 
do as I have done to you (John 13 : 15). 

All: I press on, if so be that I may apprehend that for which 
also I was apprehended by Christ Jesus (Phil. 3 : 12). 

Lesson 8.—Superintendent: Let all bitterness, and wrath, 
and anger, and clamour, and railing, be put away from you, 
with all malice (Eph. 4 : 31). 

Scholars: And be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, 


debtors (Matt. 6 : 12). 


forgiving one another, even as God for Christ’s.sake hath for- 
given you (Eph. 4 : 32). ‘ 

Teachers : If ye forgive not mep their trespasses, neither ‘will 
your Father forgive your trespasses (Matt. 6 : 15). 

All; Forgive us our debts, as we also have forgiven our 


Lesson 9.—Superintendent:-Put on therefore, as God’s 
elect, holy and beloved, a heart of compassion, kindness, hu- 
mility, meekness, longsuffering; forbearing one another, and 
forgiving each other, if any man have a complaint against any ; 
even as the Lord forgave you, so also do ye (Col. 3 : 12, 13). 
Scholars: 1 will walk within my house with a perfect heart 
(Psa. 101 : 2). 
Teachers: Now the God of peace . . . make you perfect in 
every good thing to do his will, working in us that which is 
well-pleasing in his sight (Heb. 13 : 20, 21). 
All: Let us cleanse ourselves from all defilement of flesh and 
spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God (2 Cor. 7 : 1). 
Lesson 10.— Superintendent: Be not deceived, my beloved 
brethren. Every good gift and every perfect boon is from 
above, coming down from the Father of lights, with whom can 
be no variation, neither shadow that is cast by turning (Jas. 
1: 16, 17). 
Scholars: 
4:19). 
Teachers: And this commandment have we from him, that 
he who loveth God love his brother also (1 John 4 : 21). 
All; If we love one another, God abideth in us, and his love 
is perfected in us (1 John 4: 12). 


Lesson 11.—Superintendent : Blessed be the God and Father 
of otr Jord Jesus Christ, who according to his great mercy 
bégat us again unto a living hope by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead, unto an inheritance incorruptible, and 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you 
(1 Pet. 1:8, 4). 

Scholars: Giving thanks unto the Father, which hath made 
us meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light 
(Col, 1 : 12). 

Teachers; We know that if the earthly house of our taber- 
nacle he dissolved, we have a building from God, a house not 
made with hands, eternal, in the heavens (2 Cor. 5 : 1). 

All: So shall we ever be with the Lord (1 Thess. 4 : 17). 

Lesson 12.—Superintendent : And when I saw him, I fell 
at his feet as one dead. And he laid his right hand upon me, 
saying, Fear not; I am the first and the last, and the Living 
one; and I was dead, and behold, I am alive for evermore, and 
I have the keys of death and of Hades (Rev. 1 : 17, 18). 

Scholars: Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and 
given him a name which is above every name (Phil. 2 : 9). 

Teachers; That in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, 

. and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord (Phil, 2 : 10, 11). 

All: Worthy is the Lamb that hath been slain to receive the 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and might, and honour, and j 
glory, and blessing (Rev. 5 : 12). 

Lesson 13.—Superintendent : Now when Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem of Judwa, in the days of Herod the king, behold, 
wise men from the east came to Jerusalem, saying, Where is he 
that is born King of the Jews? for we saw his star in the east, 
and are come to worship him (Matt. 2 : 1, 2). 

Scholars: Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people from their sins (Matt. 1 : 21). 

Teachers : Faithful is the saying, and worthy of all accepte- 
tion, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners 
(1 Tim. 1 : 15). 

All: Thanks be to God for his unspeakable gift (2 Cor. 9 : 15). 


We love him, because he first loved us (1 John 





RECAPITULATION. 


Nine different books of the New Testament have furnished 
the thirteen lessons of this quarter. Matthew, Paul, James, 
Peter, and John—a blessed quintet—are the authors whose 
writings have been drawn upon for this measure of instruc- 
tion. Diverse though their writings and their aims have 
been, yet in the thought of the topic for the quarter they 
have come together very harmoniously, as the pre-view, given 
at the outset, showed thus: 


BLESSEDNESS EN THE KINGDOM. 


1, Glorious Salvation. 
2. Gracious Redemption. 
3. Spiritual Development. 
4. Practical Consecration. 
5., Brotherly Helpfulness. 
6. Triumph over Death. 

7. Christlike Generosity. 
8. Christlike Deportment. 
9. Christlikeness in the Home. 
10. Divine Enlightenment. 
11. Divine Enrichment. 

12. Divine Supervision. 

13. Divine Guidance. 


Lesson 1.—Having followed the missionary work of Paul 
in the studies in the Book of Acts, a survey of the teachings 
bestowed by him upon these various churches is naturally in 
order. No nobler theme could open this view the 





1 Note.—Any number of copies of the Review Bible-Lights, printed 
on single sheets, for convenient use, may be had of the publishers of 
The Sunday School Times. Price, postpaid, 75 cents per hundred. 


“Glorious Salvation,” which is the staple of this lesson. 
Such a theme is many-sided. Eternity only can develop all 


phases, showing it as (1) Arousing Man’s Noblest Qualities; 
(2) Employing Man’s Best Efforts ; and (3) Exalting God's 
Grandest Work. A kingdom containing such influences in- 
deed contains blessedness. 

Lesson 2.—Here that which in Lesson 1 is set forth in the 
abstract is set forth in the concrete. The forces of the king- 
dom are at work, and their product, as here displayed, is 
“Gracious Redemption.” A dark background is first dis- 
played. We see (1) Condemnation disclosed, and it is dis- 
closed as resting upon all, Over against this, presenting the 
divine remedy, is (2) Righteousness Manifested. But can the 
two be harmonized? Can the condemned man become right- 
ecus in the sight of God? In answer, we have (3) Justifica- 
tion Attained, by which. fact the man is redeemed from the 
curse of the law. 

Lesson 3.—But this redeemed man is only a babe in Christ. 
Can he grow into a fuller stature? He can, and therefore 
the Apostle treats another element of Blessedness in the King- 
dom ; namely, “Spiritual Development.” (1) The Fruits of 
Faith, in all their richness and variety, appear, leading,on to 
(2) The Triumphs of Grace, which are great and grand as 
the love of God itself. 

Lesson 4.—And all these splendid provisions have a bear- 
ing on the life of him who receives them ; therefore “ Prac- 
tical Consecration” is considered. (1) The Elements of 
Consecration, such as God demands and man may attain, are 
defined ; and then (2) The Operation of Consecration is 
traced. How to live day by day to God’s glory is made 
plain, and this, téo, is a prominent feature of Blessedness in 
the Kingdom. 

Lesson 5.—But no man, however well he may be living, 
liveth unto himself, We have manifold relations to others, 
and so “Brotherly Helpfulness” demands attention. (1) 
Christian Knowledge, as touching our relations to God and 
to man, is assumed to exist in Christian men. Over against 
this (2) Pagan Superstition is recognized and treated. (3) 
Christian Abstinence so comes into view as an essential ele- 
ment, if as brothers we would help those about us, 

Lesson 6.—Death comes on apace, but does death end all? 


~| If so, the inducements to holy living and helpful brother- 


hood are very much lessened. But the fact is, there is a 
“Triumph over Death.” So Christ has ordained. But that 
this blessing may be appreciated man is considered (1) With- 
out the Resurrection, when all is dark and hopeless, and (2) 
With the Resurrection, when all is filled with holy cheer. 

Leston 7.—Coming back to the practical affairs of life 
again, another element of Blessedness in the Kingdom is eon- 
sidered,—‘‘ Christlike Generosity.” . Not mere honesty, nor 
mere reciprocity, nor mere generosity, but generosity such as 
Jesus the Christ showed unto us.. (1) Generosity Manifested 
by those whom Paul addressed, appears in bright light; (2) 
Generosity Encouraged to yet higher exercises follows; and 
(3) Generosity Urged, by the high example of the Lord Jesus, 
closes the discussion. 

Lesson 8.—“ Christlike Deportment” is next commended 
in life’s daily and ordinary duties. It consists of two lines of 
action: (1) Putting on,Good, and (2) Putting off Evil. To 
be stripped of all evil, and to be clothed with all good, is to 
be like Christ. 

Lesson 9.—Home is so important a sphere for every one 
that “Christlikeness in the Home” receives special treat- 
ment, (1) General Duties, which fit one for life anywhere, 
are stated ; but. (2) Family Duties are discussed in detail ; and, 
to add the most: solemn sanctions to all duty, (3) Rewards 
and Penalties are set forth to induce or to check, as occasion 
may require. 

Lesson 10.—We all: need light from above. “ Divine 
Enlightenment ” is provided therefore. It is another bless- 
ing in the kingdom of God. Three views of the subject are 
set forth: (1) Enlightened from Above, as that high source 
only can suffice; (2) Enlightened against Evil, that this 
abomination may be recognized and shunned; and (3) En- 
lightened for Good, that the good may ever be known, and 
loved, and followed. 

Lesson 11.—Not alone enlightenment is his who is God’s 
subject, but “Divine Enrichnjent” also. How grand this 
enrichment is none can fully appreciate, but it may help to- 
ward its comprehension to remember that it includes (1) A 
Heavenly Inheritance Reserved, kept for us, and we kept for 
it; (2) A Present Joy Possessed, even a “joy unspeakable 
and full of glory ;” and (3) A Full Salvation Disclosed, and 
sure for those whom God loves and guards. 

Lesson 12.—* Divine Supervision,” too, is vouchgafed to all 
God’s dear ones. And from this divine Supervisor comes (1) 
A Voice of Majesty; and he appears in (2) A Vision of 
Splendor. Thus presented, he utters (3) A Message of Love, 
assuring his loved ones of his unceasing and all-sufficient care. 

Lesson 13.—This Christmas lesson is a beautiful sample.of 
“ Divine Guidance.” For the new-born King there is (1) 
Search. To all concerned there comes (2). Bewilderment. 
But God interposes, and (3) Guidance leads to joyous success. 
Sach are samples of the blessings of the kingdom. 

All these lessons not only illustrate “ Blessedness_ in the 
Kingdom,” but they also illustrate the golden text. of the 





its glories in their fulness, but Paul touches three of its 
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righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost” 
(Rom. 14 : 17). 





REVIEW LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Paul’s letter to the Christians at Rome was written by him 
about the year 58, fully twenty years after his conversion, 
and only seven years before he died by the headsman’s sword 
at Rome. It embodies, in its elaborate exposition of his 
conception of Christian doctrine, a formal summary of his 
theology. Though he was the “ Apostle of the Gentiles,” he 
had been trained in Jewish schools of thought, and to the 
last was intensely devoted to his race. Hence, while preach- 
ing “ peace to them that were afar off” (that is, the heathen), 
he was till death still more eager to do so to “them that 
were nigh ” (that is, to his Jewish brethren), The Christians 
of Rome, to judge from Paul’s “ Epistle,” were mainly Jews, 
won to faith in Jesus as “the Christ,” we know not by whom, 
ior when. Somewhere in the sordid lanes of the Ghetto, 


which ran along the east side of the Tiber, “the good seed of 


the kingdom ”‘had been sown by some humble missionary, 
and had taken woot. The converts ultimately embraced 
Gentiles as well as Hebrews. 

The modes of argument used by Paul are those of a Jew; 


for, to prove his arguments, he quotes the Old Testament 
more than fifty times, while he does not appeal at all so fully 


to the direct teaching of our Lord, as we should do now, 


while the morality he enforces is distinctively Christian, 
This creation of a new theology by appeals to the writings of 
prophets and psalmists, was exactly what was demanded by a 
Jéwish “synagogue ;” but it makes us understand how Peter 
could speak of Paul’s epistles containing “some things hard 
to be understood, which they that are unlearned and unstable 
wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures, unto their own 


destruction” (2 Pet. 3 : 16). 


The First Epistle to the Corinthians was written about the- 
year 56, or two years earlier than that to the Romans. Nero 
had ascended the thfone in 54, so that both date from his 


reign. Corinth was the point farthest west that Paul had 


reached when he visited it about the year 52. ‘ Rome he did 
not see till the year 62, when he was taken to it as a prisoner, 


after his appeal before Festus. Corinth had been the next 
place, after Athens, where he had “set forth Jesug and the 
resurrection ;” for any stay he made on the way must have 
been only brief, if, indeed, he did not go, as I did, from 
Athens to Corinth by sea, embarking at the Pirus, the port 
of the famous Greek city. My return journey—such are the 
changes in these later years—was made by railway. 

There is no Corinth now; for so wretched is the spot on 
which once stood the great Liverpool and Manchester com- 
bined of Paul’s day, that I could not get lodgings of any 
kind. The soil, however, is full of relics of the ancient glory ; 
but a column or two, half buried in mud, are the only 
memorials of its once countless temples and public buildings. 
Close at hand rises a steep hill, the acropolis of the old city, 
and as such a frontier citadel, to protect the Peloponnesus. 
It rises nearly nineteen hundred feet above the sea, or, rather, 


the seas; for from Lecheum, on the west of the isthmus, to 
Cenchree on the east, was only about eight milea, furming a 


plain of surpassing fertility, shut in by hills north and south, 
and now pierced by a ship-canal. 
Corinth was one of the largest cities of Greece, being next 


in size to Athens. Lofty and strong walls enclosed it, and its 
population, according to the most probable conjecture, in- 
cluded perhaps sixty thousand slaves and forty thousand free 


citizens, The road from Cenchrese was lined with splendid 
tombs, like the Appian Way at Rome, while long walls on 
the other side connected the city with Lecheum,—now a few 
miserable houses, but then a bustling port. 

Corinth had been utterly destroyed by the Roman consul 
Mummius, in the year 146 B. C., and its site had lain desolate, 
being devoted to the gods, and not allowed to be inhabited, 
till Cesar ordered it to be rebuilt, in B.C. 46, after it had 
been abandoned for a century, and sent a large colony to it, 
as a new beginning of population. A little more than a cen- 
tury later, Paul found it a great and rich city, its position 
bringing an immense traffic to it. The wealth thus gathered, 
and the number of sailors and commercial men who fre- 
quented it, had already led to such luxury and vice that the 
temple of Venus, on the acropolis, maintained as harlots no 
fewer than a thousand female slaves, whose gains were a great 
part of the priestly revenue. It was on such soil that Paul 
had to sow the seed of Christianity; and yet he had much 
greater success there than in the refined and intellectual 
Athens. It is no wonder, however, that he had to write to 
his converts as he does, rebuking sins which no one would 
now mention in connection with a Christian church. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians, which appears to have been 
interided for various churches as well as that of the city of 
Diana, dates, with the Epistles to the Colossians, the Philip- 
pians, and to Philemon, fromthe year62. Ephesus had been 
the scene of Paul’s labors for nearly three years, from about 
A. D. 54 to A. D. 57, its position as the virtual metropolis of 
western Asia Minor making it acenter from which his influence 


readily spread, alike among the Jews settled in the numerous 
towns and among the heathen. Colosse lay about a hundred 
and twenty miles east of Ephesus, and ten miles east of 
Laodicea. Both places were famous for their wool trade, and 
Colosse also for its wool-dyeing. 

The First Epistle of Peter was written, we are told, from 
Babylon,—a very probable scene of the labors of the Apostle 
of the circumcision, as the Jews of that region were a large 
part of the local population. Patmos, where the Book of 
Revelation was written, I found a bare, brown islet, without 
trees, and wearily uninviting, except for the view from it 
over the blue archipelago. But the associations it calls up 
from the long-dead but ever-sacred past invest it with an 
undying interest to every Christian. 

Bournemouth, England. 





REVIEW LESSON THOUGHTS. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


The first three lessons of this quarter may be linked to- 
gether as giving glimpses from different sides of one central 
object of contemplation ; namely, the endless theme of Christ's 
saving work. 

In Lesson 1 we have it set forth in general terms. Observe, 
first, its designation as the power of God. That was a bold 
thing to say to Romans, familiar with a crushing domination 
based on the force of arms. But ideas are stronger than 
swords, and the gospel is stronger than ideas, The mightiest 
thing on earth is the revelation of God’s saving love in 
Christ; and Paul’s magnificent audacity has been vindicated. 
The gospel is power to a nobler end than that of the legions. 
That was to destruction; this is to salvation. It is power 
with a wider sweep than that all-comprehending tyranny, 
for it brings healing to all men alike. Christ’s kingdom 
stretches farther than Rome’s eagles flew. It is power com- 
municated on simple conditions, for only faith or trust is 
needed. These general characteristics make Paul’s reason 
for feeling a debtor to Greeks and barbarians. If we have 
the gospel which is for the world, we are bound to carry it as 
far as we can. No choice is left us, if we will be honest and 
pay our debts. 

Lesson 2 reiterates the universality of the gospel message, 
and the condition of its reception, namely, faith, and enters 
more deeply into the way by which it is the power of God to 
salvation. First, the Apostle paints a world dumb in con- 
scious guilt. In all the multitudes there is not one man who 
can lay his deeds before the Divine Judge and claim acquit- 
tal, much less reward. But even this guilty world may 
receive a divine righteousness, which is on the simple condi- 
tion of faith, and is universally available. The thought of 
Lesson 1 is thus again taken up; but more is to be said than 
that. How can righteousness be communicated? and how, 
above all, can it be so to guilty men? “The redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus” is the answer. He has come to buy 
back the captives and set them free. But how can such de- 
liverance be effected? Christ’s propitiation by his blood is 
the answer. His death is the sufficient “oblation and satis- 
faction for the sins of the whole world.” And that sacrifice 
shows forth, as nothing else could, God’s righteousness in his 
abhorrence of sin, and in inflicting its penalty, and also har- 
monizes justice and pardon, and sheds its influences back on 
past generations, who were forgiven for the sake of that 
prospective atonement, while it solemnly declares that God is 
just, even while he accepts as righteous the guilty man who 
believes in Jesus. 

Lesson 3 mainly deals with the blessed consequences of the 
propitiation, and of these it especially dwellson Hope. The 
Gospel, in the train of justification, brings to our hearts 
peace, joy, conscious glad access to God’s giving love, and all 
its blessed fruits, and amongst these not the least precious is 
that hope which is fed from joys and sorrows alike. There 
is a river in Switzerland made by the confluence of two tribu- 
taries,—one white with melted snow, one black. The stream 
of Christian hope has two fountains,—peace, access to God, 
joy issue in hope of their own perfecting in glory. Trial, 
borne aright, and yielding testimony to the power of the 
gospel, issues in hope. Above all, the present possession of 
God’s love must lead to hope; and that love has no tenderer, 
stronger evidence than Christ’s death. A God who has given 
his Son surely loves. The cross is incomplete arid inexpli- 
cable ualess full salvation comes, beyond the grave, to all who 
trust in Jesus. The death that reconciles must be followed 
by a life that transforms the reconciled into its own likeness. 
How, then, shall we not hope ? 

Lesson 4 is truly an exhibition of another aspect of salva- 
tion; for it outlines the character that corresponds to such 
blessings, and which is, in a very real sense, itself salvation. 
To be what this chapter bids us be, is to be saved from our 
sins. Far more important than the enumeration of individ- 
ual graces is the point of view from which Paul regards them 
all. They are the natural fruits of the “mercies of God” 
in Jesus. The deepest conception of Christian character is, 
that we shall each be a thank-offering. And another, all 
but as deep, is, that we shall be made over again in a new 
fashion,—transformed, cast in another mold, If these two 














master requirements are fulfilled in us, we shall not be lack- 
ing in Christian graces. The tap-root of all sin is selfishness, 
Therefore the stress of these injunctions is laid on love. 
Over-weening conceit hinders regard for others. The unity 
of all Christians in Christ prescribes mutual affection, and 
the diversity of capacities makes each necessary to the well- 
being of the whole. Every man should stick to his own gift, 
and be himself, with all his power. So will he best sub- 
serve the community. The strength of our cleaving to good, 
will have a correspondent strength of recoil from evil. True 
love has in it a capacity of hate. It is the ally of all noble 
things, and keeps the spirit at boiling-point with a fine fervor 
of wise enthusiasm ; stirs it to strenuous service; kindles a 
flame of steady hope, which sheds light in darkness and 
braces for endurance; makes prayer the instinct of the soul, 
and impartation of every possession natural and* delightful; 
touches the heart into sympathy and unselfish rejoicing in 
others’ joy, which is harder to self than sorrow with others’ 
griefs. 

Lesson 5 applies the general principle of Christian love in 
a particular direction, the special form of which has passed 
away, but the principles of which are fit close to our circum- 
stances. Brotherly regard will limit our liberty by regard to 
even scruples, which are signs of narrowness and weakness, 
If my doing a thing, which for myself I can do without hurt- 
ing my conscience, bewilders a more strait-laced brother, or 
is likely to tempt a weaker one to copy me, while his con- 
science is not clear about the allowableness of the act, I 
break the law of Christ, and sin against him and my brother, 
if Ido the thing. The scruples of the weak are the limits of 
the liberty of the strong. 

Lesson 6 falls into two parts. The first brings out the 
place of Christ’s resurrection in the Gospel narrative, With 
it stands or falls everything. A dead Christ means a gospel 
with nothing in it, and a faith which grasps only a bandful 
of mist. It means that the men who are God’s witnesses are 

liara, and no compliments about their religious elevation and 
the like can do away with the fact that they have solemnly 
attested a lie. It means that there is no forgiveness, no 
future life, no reality corresponding to the sweet, baseless 
dreams which have soothed the dying sleep of generations of 
saints. A black pall covers the future, and the men who are 
cheated by hopes, and have all their days followed a phan- 
tom, are pitiable indeed. The second part of the lesson rings 
out the triumphant proclamation of the resurrection and its 
glorious results ; of eternal life for all believers ; the victory 
of Jesus over all opposing powers, and the abolition of death, 
Doleful as are the consequences if Jesus is dead, majestic are 
those which flow from the fact that he lives. A gospel with- 
out his resurrection is no gospel. 

Lesson 7 shows how Christian love brought forth a new 
thing, when Gentiles gave money to help Jews in poverty. 
Much might be said of the importance of this collection in 
the development of the church’s unity. But we can only 
note here Paul’s fine delicacy and appeal only tothe noblest 
sentiments as a lesson for all who ask for money gifts for 
religious purposes. He appeals to the example of Christ as 
a pattern as well asa motive. He insists on the necessity 
for the grace of liberality, to complete the circle of Chris- 
tian excellences, He warns against the temptation to sub- 
stitute charitable intentions for liberal gifts. And he declares 
the equal acceptability of mites and millions, which bear 
equal proportion to ability. The principles laid down in 
this lesson have revolutionized the world, and have still much 
work to do. 

Lesson 8 is like Lesson 4, and yet characteristically differ- 
ent. It, too, insists on transformation, or putting off the old 
and on the new man, as the foundation of all Christian living, 
It, too, deduces all virtues from the unity of the body,—the 
church. And it applies these lofty thoughts to very homely 
duties,—truthfulness, moderation in even permissible anger; 
honesty ; hard work, which is glorified when done, not for 
self, but to gain power of helping others; pure speech, gen- 
tleness, and tender-hearted placability. And all these vir- 
tues are lifted into dignity by the thought that by them we 
become like God. His pardoning gentleness is not only the 
ground of our hope, but the pattern of our conduct, 

Lesson 9 begins with the same thought. It, however, 
bases the obligations of gentleness and love not only on the 
fact that we are “ called in one body,” but on the considera- 
tion that Christians are “the elect of God,” as well as on 
God’s forgiveness of them. Forgivingness, love, peace, are 
once more urged, as corresponding to our relations to God 
and one another. And one chief way in which these are 
shown is by “teaching and admonishing one another.” No 
better gift can be given than better knowledge of God's will. 
Farther, write Christ’s name on every act, and all things are 
clean. : 

Family precepts follow. The home is a discovery of 
Christianity. Heathens have houses ; Christians have homes, 
Love is to be the bond there, which will be equally present in 
obedience which is delightful and in authority which has no 
harshness. A “household of faith” will be a dwelling in 
which the melody of joyful praise is never silent. 

James’s notion of Christian living is mainly that of obe- 
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dience to a law. Lesson 10 has for key-note “ the word,” or 
“the perfect law.” By that word Christians have been born 
again. Their duty is to listen to it, to receive it meekly, to 
plant it in their inmost selves, and let it work salvation 
there. Outward hearing gives transient convictions that 
come to no good. The Christian law is perfect, because it 
brings power to realize its own ideal. And the way to secure 
that realization is continuous contemplation of it, and prac- 
tice of all that we see in it. Outward worship without self- 
control is naught. The true worship is not in ritual of any 
sort, but in self-governance and beneficence. Morality is 
religion in act. 

The heavenly inheritance is set forth under three aspects 
in Lesson 11. Its nature and origin are described. The 
resurrection lays the foundation for our possession and our 
hope of it, It is imperishable and stainless, God’s hand 
works on both sides of the veil, guarding it for us, and us for 
it. The present effects of the inheritance are next consid- 
ered. It brings joy even in necessary sorrow. That sorrow 
prepares for its full possession, The foretaste of it in love 
to the unseen Christ brings joy which, in its incommunicable 
depth, prophesies the coming glory. Salvation is not all a 
matter of expectation, but in a real way of present possession. 
Finally, the inheritance—that is, the salvation—was the 
theme of prophets, the object of their search ; it is the gift 
brought to us by the long series of teachers, it is the message 
sent by God’s own Spirit. It fixes the gaze of wondering 
angels, 

Lesson 12 shows us the King of the inheritance, as the 
Apostle, who leaned in his bosom, saw him in his glory, girt 
with the attributes of royalty, priesthood, and divinity, but 
yet the same gracious friend as of old, with the same sooth- 
ing “fear not,” spoken by the voice “as the sound of many 
waters.” To him belongs existence before all creatures, All 
tend to him as the end of creation. He has life in himself; 
he passed by his own act into the shadow of death ; he lives 
forever; he is the Lord of life and death; the pale kingdoms 
of the dead are his; he walks in constant activity amidst his 
churches, trimming the lamps, raising smoking flax into a 
flame, and feeding them with oil. What John saw once is 
always; and we may see it if we will, and if we live in the 
light of his face. 


Manchester, England. 





REVIEW TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


This is not only the last lesson of this quarter, nor only the 
last lesson of this year, but also the last lesson of the third 
“seven years’ course” of the International lesson system, Not 
many scholars who began the first course are still in our 
schools, and not many who began the third course are still in 
our classes, A canvass in your school showing how many 
have gone through the three courses, how many the two 
courses, and how many this last course, will reveal how tran- 
sitory is our Sunday-school constituency. Truly the Sunday- 
school teacher must work while it is called to-day, for his 
opportunities are very limited. 

It is a long way from Genesis to Revelation, and a long 
span from the Garden of Eden to the Chicago Fair. There 
was only one religion in Eden, while at the Fair there were 
ascore or more. The simplicity of Eden was marked, while 
the complex nature of the exhibits at the Fair was bewilder- 
ing. If you had set Adam and Eve inthe Midway Plaisance, 
or in the Electricity Building, they would have been much 
bewildered. But to us the very contrast between the con- 
Aition of affairs at the opening of the Bible and those of the 
present time suggests many thoughts. It may be well for 
the teacher to dwell on these reflections in the class to-day, 
and, in order to assist in a helpful way, I would ask the follow- 
ing questions: 

1, Is the world better to-day than it was in the days im- 
mediately after the fall? In material aspects, yes, much 
better. In fact, the world is growing better from century to 
century, all the while, as regards things material. We are 
better housed, better fed, better clothed, better educated. 
The difference between the world now and the world of 
Solomon’s day, or even that of our Master's time, is vast. 
Things have steadily gone on an up grade. In many respects 
the workingman of to-day has more comforts than had Nero 
in his golden palace. Think what vast improvements have 
taken place in lighting, locomotion, and intercommunica- 
tion (namely, telegraph, printing, etc.). No one can question 
that mighty progress has been made all along these lines. 

In matters spiritual, too, there has been vast progress. I 
do not want to put things sensationally, but in the days im- 
mediately after the fall there was one murderer to each four 
of the population. This was a large proportion. Now there 
are murderers, but not in such vast relative numbers. There 
are more Christian men and women living to-day than ever 
before, and more, too, in proportion to the population of the 
globe. There is more of unselfishness and of Christlike 
living to-day than there was last year, and there will be more 
next year than there is this. In this respect we may be 


2. Does the improvement in material things necessarily 
mean an improvement also in spiritual affairs? No, Alas! 
it does not ; for civilization does not necessarily mean Chris- 
tianity, We may be very highly civilized, and yet very 
immoral. The fact is, that civilization and morals may be 
utterly divorced. And too often they are. We must bear in 
mind that many scamps are college graduates, And often it 
is true that, the more highly educated a man is, the more his 
power for evil is increased. The civilization of the men of 
“Babel” was great. They said: “Goto; let us build.” But 
their morals were shocking. So God said: “Go to; let us 
confound.” We need to beware lest we should rely on mere 
civilization, and God should one day say: “Go to; let us 
confound that republic.” , 

8. To what is the real progress of humanity due? It is 
due to the grace of God, meeting the stream of man’s sin, 
and rolling it back. We saw the very beginnings of this in 
Genesis 3:15. And all along the course of the history that 
we have been studying these seven years, it has proved true 
that the uplifting power that has made man more like his 
Creator, has been from God. The story of revelation that 
we have been studying has been the record of God’s effort 
to save mankind, and restore in it his broken image. 

4, Is the world all right now? No, farfrom it! It is still 
too full of violence, deceit, robbery, murder, and every evil 
word and work. Why is this? Simply because men will 
not fall in with the divine plan for their spiritual restoration. 
For the most part, they have no desire for such things as we 
have been learning about in the lessons of this last quarter. 
See the list: “ Redemption in Christ,” “Christian Living,” 
“Abstinence for the Sake of Others,” “Imitation of Christ,” 
Talk about these things to them, and they are bored. But if 
you turn and begin to talk about the silver bill, or-the pros- 
pects of the next election, or the stock market, they at once 
change aspect, and enter heartily jnto the conversation. The 
deep cause of the world’s true woes lies in its unwillingness 
to accept the principles of living that are laid down in the 
Word of God. 

5. When will this world be all right? Not till it does as 
we have suggested above. God has made abyndant provision 
for the renovation of this sin-stained world. Look at the 
lessons of this quarter, to go no farther, and see how this 
stands, Take the last lesson first. It tells of the coming of 
the Son of God to this world. The angel said: “Thou 
shalt call his name Jesus; for he shall save his people from 
their sins” (Matt. 1:21). Then the twelfth lesson shows us 
this same Jesus exalted in heaven, where he has all power 
given to him. He is no longer a humiliated Saviour, but an 
omnipotent Lord. To this heaven he desires to bring all 
whom he died to save. Lesson 11 tells of this, speaking of 
“the heavenly inheritance” that all those have who love 
and obey the blessed Lord. But as we are not all going to 
die at once, but must live for years here below, all the rest of 
the lessons except Lesson 6 tell of what kind of character 
those must seek for who profess that they are named by the 
name of Jesus. Let the teacher then take up those of the 
lessons which he thinks the most important for his class, and 
dwell upon them, drawing out such truths by way of review 
as he thinks fitting. 

In this way you will not only review in some measure the 
lessons of the quarter, but those of the seven years in their 
great outlines. 

New Fork City. 





REVIEW HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The other day a lady showed a friend one of her treasures. 
It was a large book she had been arranging and collecting for 
many years. She said her “letter-book” was also a memory- 
book; for it held some valued words she had kept for her 
children and children’s children. It was made like a scrap- 
book, so that pages of open letters, fastened only at the back, 
could be preserved and easily read. The book had a care- 
fully prepared index, giving the name of each writer and 
date of writing. Many names were of those who died years 
ago. Some of the letters were from little children; many 
were about them,—their sayings and doings recorded; some 
were from foreign lands,—one from a sick, wounded relative 
in a distant huspital, another from a prisoner in time of war; 
some were from distinguished authors. All were preserved 
for merit, or beauty of thought or language, or, best of all, for 
the love or sympathy expressed. Do you think that entire 
family will prize that book? For thirteen weeks we have 
been studying a more wonderful, more interesting, letter-book 
than any other. It has in it names of those who died cen- 
turies ago; oftenest of all, “the name which is above every 
name.” The letters were written by different writers,—some 
travelers in far-off lands; some who had known shipwreck, 
prisons, banishment; by hands that labored and had worn 
strong chains; authors inspired to write of truth, of heaven, 
of glory. In the Book is the story of the little Child of 


Bethlehem, and of the glorified One who “ was dead, and 





glad. and rejoice that things are going from bad to better. 


this letter-book, which all may claim and cherish as their 

own? Our studies for the last three months have been 

selected from letters. We call them epistles. Nine of the 

lessons are from the same writer, he who was often called 

“the apostle to the Gentiles.” What was hisname? Why 

was he called the apostle to the Gentiles? 

Paul.—(If the scholars can use pencil and note-book, it 

will be well for each to make a list of the writers and the 

names of the Epistles we have studied, perhaps copying as 

the teacher puts them on the blackboard or class slate.) Of 

what did Paul write that he was not ashamed? He wrote 

to the Christians in Rome words of love and help, telling 

how constantly he prayed for them and longed to see them. 

Was it only for the pleasure of a visit and a welcome that he 

wanted to go to Rome? He wanted to teach the Roman 

Christians more of Christ, and make the gospel plain to them, 
that they and many others might understand and believe. 

He taught them in his writings and preaching that all have 

sinned. But what did he write that Christ did “for us while 

we were yet sinners”? He showed that since he died all 

who believed in him might be forgiven, and for his sake 

counted just and right, and “saved from wrath through him.” 

Then, if Christ has died for us, for whom should we live? 

To help ali who will to live for Christ, Paul wrote how to 

love one another, to be kind, busy in doing good, hopeful 

and helpful. How did Paul write to the Romans they might 
overcome evil? Was that good advice for all outside of 
Rome, then and now? Paul wrote to the people of Corinth. 
How long did Paul preach and teach, and work at tent- 
making, in the city of Corinth? Who came to him there at 
night, when he was discouraged, and said, “ Be not afraid, 
but speak.” In Christ’s name he worked and preached, bap- 
tized and worked miracles, in Corinth. Paul knew all the 
trials and temptations for Christians in a great, wicked city, 
and his letters were to help them to know how to serve 
Christ by right living and trying to be an example to others. 
In his letter to the Corinthians he wrote of Christ risen from 
the dead, and we had that lesson, of which you are reminded 
when you see the butterfly, the buried seed, or the waving 
grain. Why? In whom shall all be made alive? What is 
meant by Christ “the firstfruits of them that slept”? What 
did Paul write about giving to others, and who that became 
poor did he hold up as anexample? Why did Christ lay 
aside the wealth and glory of heaven? To the Ephesians, 
Paul wrote while he was in Rome. Where did he stay for 
two years in Rome? ‘Who was always by hisside? He had 
once lived in the city of Ephesus, and he loved the Chris- 
tians there, both old and young, and wanted them to-love 
each other. So he wrote to them of Jesus,—of his love, and 
how they might be like him. Why, did he say, they should 
be kind taone another, and forgiving? One more letter of 
Pauls we have studied, though he wrote several others. 
This one was written from his Roman prison to the Colos- 
sians,—those who lived in Colosse, a city east from Ephesus. 
Paul wrote them that, as chosen ones, beloved of God, they 
should put on like garments, to be worn, compassion, meek- 
ness, humility, be forbearing and forgiving; and, to make 
their lives perfect, they should put on love,—a bond like a 
girdle, binding and holding all the garments in place, He 
taught how to live so as to have happy homes; for fathers 
and mothers, children and servants, were to do right, be 
patient with each other’s faults, They should let the word 
of Christ dwell in their hearts, and all they did should be 
done heartily, thankfully, for Jesus’ sake. How did Paul and 
others send their letters?) Were there any post-offices then, 
or mail-carriers? Letters were sent by messengers who 
could be trusted tocarry and deliver them safely. This letter 
was sent by one named Onesimus, who had been a slave, but 
he became a Christian, and Paul sent him back to his master 
with a letter saying that he had been an unprofitable servant, 
but in Christ had become a “ brother beloved.” 

James.—One letter was written by “James, the Lord’s 
brother,” often called “ James the Just.” He called himself 
a servant of the Lord Jesus Christ, and wrote to Christians 
everywhere. What did he write about “every good and per- 
fect gift”? Why do we owe our Father in heaven all our 
love and service? What did he write about being doers of 
the word? To whom did Jesus liken the hearers of the 
word who were. doers also? 

Peter.—What do you remember of Peter, who was one of 
Jesus’ disciples? Of what inheritance did Peter write? 
With whom are Christians made meet to be partakers or 
sharers in heavenly treasures? Peter wrote to strangers and 
Christians scattered abroad. Can we claim his words for 
ourselves? 

John the Beloved.—Where was John banished, and why? 
Who appeared to him? How did he look? Where had 
Peter and John seen Jesus glorified before? What did Jesus 
tell John todo? In his Revelation, what did John describe? 
When the angel spoke to Mary, why did he say the child 
should be called Jesus? Jesus came to earth to be a Saviour. 
It is because of his life and love, his death and resurrection, 
that the “letter-book” is so full of love, so precious in its 
promises, so rich in words of comfort and help. How many 





is alive for evermore.” 


Have you learned to love and prize 









of the letiers have we studied? Who were the writers? lt 
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was in Christ’s name, and to teach of him, the apostles wrote 
the lettets, which are for us now as well as the people 
in the years when the rolls of parchment were carried 
by trustworthy hands, and read in the churches. Have 
you thanked God that he has kept the “letter-book” for 
you, and that every child may own a copy for his guide 
and friend? 
Lowieville, Ky. 





REVIEW HINTS FOR’ THE PRIMARY 
TEACHER. 


BY JULIA E. PECK. 


Since we were here last Sunday we have been celebrating 
a glorious birthday. Can you tell me about this birthday? 
(You must begin at the beginning, and tell the story of the 
Babe in the manger. Even this will hardly be the beginning, 
until you have told of God’s promise to all the people in the 
world. If the children are full of the idea of their Christmas 
festivities, let the whole review turn on thoughts of giving 
and receiving, using God’s gift to all the world as a starting- 
point, and showing that through Christ we have learned our 
most precious lessons of giving and receiving.) Every Christ- 
mas we who know of Christ remind each other, with great 
rejoicing, of the Babe in the manger, the angel song, and the 
star in the East. 

(After a little talk reviewing this lesson of last Sunday, 
with its golden text, try to link the lessons together by re- 
minding the children of some one, of whom they have all 
heard, who long ago determined to spend his whole life in 
telling people that Christ had come. Emphasize God’s gift 
of the Son. Do not speak the name “ Paul,” but relate an 
incident in his career, and see if the children can remember 
the name, and can complete the teacher's story. Let the 
children also relate, in their own way, stories of Paul’s life, 
in order to be assured that they fully understand the relations 
Paul holds to many lessons of this quarter. The most 
striking incidents in their former lessons of Paul will proba- 
bly be uppermost in their minds. Any one of these incidents 
will be sufficient to emphasize the fact that to this same Paul 
we Owe so many of our beautiful texts and lessons, which we 
are reviewing to-day.) 

When Paul could not be among his people to tell them of 
the Babe,—who had grown to be a wonderful King, Lord of 

- heaven and earth,—he could still teach them about Christ. 
You may tell me in what way. 

Can you tell me about any of these letters? There was 
one about overcoming evil, one about conquerors, and one 
about the strong helping the weak. 

The difficulty in this review will be to keep the relation 
between the lessons, and to make a sequence of the stories 
and talks as recited by the children. 

Do not expect them to give out the lesson-talks in the 
same form in which they were presented. If they have 
assimilated our lessons, they have already adapted the pre- 
cepts to their own little lives, and, by use and experience, 
can give them forth again, changed, because stamped by their 
own individuality. 

It will not be possible in one Sunday to review all the 
lessons to advantage. In selecting them, choose those which 
are most closely related, those in which the central thought 
can be traced through several lessons. Then emphasize those 
teachings which call forth the greatest activity from the 
children, both in the class and in their home practice. 

Another way to review would be to ask the children to 
repeat all the golden texts for the quarter, and allow them 
to choose their favorite text for our lesson to-day ; and while 
emphasizing this text, bring in all the thoughts in the other 
lessons which are related or can be connected with this. In 
this way the children will be sure to choose something that 
has deeply impressed them, and we can thus estimate their 
needs in our plans for the next quarter. 

With the underlying thought of giving and receiving, all 
the lessons which contain elements of self-sacrifice, or of 
thoughtfulness for others, can be used first. 

For the lesson on receiving, use those in which we have 
taught of Christ’s great gifts to us; as, for instance, the 
lessons on Redemption, Justification, and our Heavenly In- 
heritance, reserving for our climax the gift to our Saviour of 
“an exalted name’ahove every name;” and review here the 
impressive lesson of the trumpet-like voice, which pro 
cldimed “I am the first and the last.” 


Northampton, Mass. 





REVIEW QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


1. Taz Booxs.—How many books of the New Testament 
have we studied this quarter (not counting Matthew)? How 
many writers? Who first? second? third? fourth? How 
many letters did Paul write?. Which two on his second 


Rome? How would you characterize Paul's writings? 
James's? Peter’s? John’s? Which lesson of the quarter 
do you remember best? Why? Over how many years do 
the dates of our quarter's lessons extend ? 

2. Tux Source or Lire (Lessons 12 and 13).—In John’s 
vision of the glorified Saviour, in what different ways is he 
pictured as the source of life and power? What utterance of 
Christ’s there recorded connects that splendid vision with the 
story of Bethlehem’s manger? (Rev. 1:18.) In what ways 
did Christ’s incarnation bring new life to men? From what 
sources other than the Son of man do men foolishly seek life 
and happiness? 

3. Taz Great TRANSFORMATION.—(1.) A Redeemed Life 
(Lesson 2). From what things do all men need to be re- 
deemed? In what different ways have men sought in vain 
to rid themselves of sin and misery? Why in vain? Why 
is it that faith in Christ redeems us, where learning and 
philosophy and good deeds fail? (2.) A Justified Life (Les- 
son 3). What is the only possible standard of righteousness? 
How may we know when we fail of conformity to the 
standard of God’s character? Why must we get rid of our 
past sins before we can justify our present lives? What 
elements does Paul say “work out” for us this likeness to 
God? (Rom. 5 : 3-5,9.) (3.) A Renewed Life (Lesson 8), 
What are some of the things we must “ put away” in this 
transforming process? And what must we “put on”? 
What is the result if any part of the convert’s life—as his 
business, or his reading, or his recreation—remains thus un- 
renewed? (4.) An Immortal Life (Lesson 6). Why is all 
this change, and the question whether we have experienced 
it or not, of such infinite moment to us? How do we know 
that we are to live forever? The Lord’s resurrection threw 
light on what of life’s dark problems? At the same time, 
how does the fact of immortality which it proves increase the 
solemnity of life? 

4. Tue Lire ry Practice.—(1.) An Obedient Life (Les- 
son 10), Why, after al] Paul’s insisting on faith, is there no 
inconsistency in James's insisting on deeds? Why is obedi- 
ence the first step in the Christian life? What aresomeof the 
rewards that come at once when we cease to be mere hearers 
of the word, and become doers? What is James’s summary 
of “pure religion”? (2.) A Brave Life (Lesson 1). Why 
does this obedience require bravery? How did Paul exhibit 
this Christian boldness? What was the secret of it, in his 
case? (Rom. 1 : 16.) What is it, in every case? (3.) A 
Zealous Life (Lesson 4). Why is not accurate obedjence 
enough to satisfy the demands of the higher life, without zeal 
and enthusiasm? In what famous chapter does Paul espe- 
cially preach the fervency of spirit? In what words? In what 
famous instances did he illustrate it in hislife? (4.) A Gener- 
ous Life (Lesson 7). Why is it that a life seeking to save 
itself alone always loses itself? What principles of Christian 
giving does Paul lay down? What is the example set us? 
What is the motive for all true giving? (5.) A Pure Life 
(Lesson 5). When a Christian has been freed from sin and 
brought into newness of life, how may his very liberty 
become a danger to others? Can you give modern examples? 
What were some of the problems in this line Paul had to face? 
How did he solve them all? (1 Cor.8:13.) (6.) A Loving 
Life (Lesson 9), About all the Christian graces, as a girdle, 
Paul would place what? (Col.3:14.) Why? How does 
love make doubly effective each of the graces we have found 
necessary for a Christian? How can we get this beautiful 
quality, not being naturally loving? 

5. Taz Rewarps.—aA Rich Life (Lesson 11), What are 
some of the immediate worldly rewards of these Christian 
graces? Some immediate spiritual rewards? Why is it in- 
evitable, also, that there should be heavenly and eternal 
rewards? What do you know about the nature of these? 
How are we being prepared for this inheritance? How 
should the thought of it affect our daily lives? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1, What men wrote our quarter's lessons? 2. From what 
books did they come? 3. What two pictures of Christ have 
they shown us? Can you repeat any verse from these lessons 
that tells us how to get rid of our sins? 5, That tells us 
how to work? 6. That tells us how to treat others? 7. 
That tells us what to think about death? 8. That tells us 
how to give? 9. That tells about hearing and doing? 
10. What is your favorite verse of all the verses in the 
quarter ? 


Boston, Mass. 





REVIEW AND NEW-VIEW. 


The thirteen lessons of this quarter are from nine books of 
the New Testament, written by five authors. Seven of the 
books are in the form of personal letters. Five of these 
letters are to special churches, and two are general in their 
nature. One of the books is historical, and one prophetic. 

The one theme of all the lessons is Christ and his salvation. 
The tast lesson of the series is first in order of time, and all 
the preceding lessons are based upon the facts of this closing 





missionary journey? Which four on histhird? Which 






These lessons may be classified under these heads: 


CHRIST AND HIS SALVATION. 


Tre Saviour: 
Who was born as a babe. Lesson 13. 
Who died and rose again. Lesson 6. 
Who lives forevermore. Lesson 12. 


His SALVATION : 
It is for all who believe. 
It fs complete. Lesson 2. 


Ivs Errect on THE SAVED : 
It gives joy. Lesson 3. 
In brotherly love, Lesson 4. 
In responsibility for others. Lesson 5, 
In generous giying. Lesson 7. 
In Christlike living. Lesson 8. 
In home affections. Lesson 9. 
In doing all duties. Lesson 10. 
In enduring trials. Lesson 11. 


Lesson 1, 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


a en 


THE LESSON COMMITTEE AT BOSTON. 


BY A STAFF CORRESPONDENT. 








Since the inception of the International lesson move- 
ment, it and its representatives have had many enthusi- 
astic greetings, Among the foremost of these must now 
be placed that which occurred at the People’s Church on 
Columbus Avenue, Boston, on Wednesday evening, De- 
cember 6. 

The occasion of this demonstration was the presence 
in that city. of the Lesson Committee, assembled for 
their annual conference on the lesson work. The fact 
that this was their first meeting since the old-time re 
strictions had been removed, made this a gathering of 
more than ordinary moment. Questions of changed 
policy necessarily arose, so that of the fifteen members 
of the Committee all but three were present,-—Drs. Oun- 
nyngham and Hoge, with Professor Hinds, being un- 
avoidably absent. 

Into the work of the committee the public had no in- 
tention to pry, but how these leaders viewed that work 
the people wanted to hear, and they also were eager to 
see and judge for themselves as to what manner of men 
composed this Lesson Committee, The officers of the 
Massachusetts Sunday-school Association, with genuine 
Yankee keenness, discerned what the people wanted, and 
determined to supply it. So they tendered the Commite 
tee a public reception, and the Committee consented to 
be received. The People’s Church, which seats about 
twenty-two hundred persons, was the largest available 
place, so that was secured. All was ably planned, and 
at the appointed time the auditorium was splendidly 
filled with an assembly representing Boston’s best Chris- 
tian workers, 

It was worth a midwinter journey from Philadelphia 
to Boston to see that Lesson Committee as they came 
upon the platform amid the waving of handkerchiefs 
and other expressions of fraterna) welcome. Four of 
those present have served on the Committee from its be- 
ginning in 1873; three more since 1880; three more 
since 1887; and two, the Rev. Drs, Tyler and Stahr met 
now for the first time in this service. Under God these 
men have led the religious thought of millions of people 
for a score of years and in many lands. The highest 
grade of religious scholarship bas expounded their selec- 
tions; the leading preachers and teachers of the world 
have unfolded and applied these truths; papers, maga- 
zines, leaflets, pamphlets, conventions, institutes, teach- 
ers’ - meetings, pulpits, platforms, every agency that 
can be used for good, has flowed week by week in the 
channels opened by this committee, and the current has 
only swollen with the years. No wonder, therefore, that 
the intelligent company at the People’s Church recog- 
nized in this reception a great occasion. 

The Rev. John D. Pickles, of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, who is president of the State Association, presided 
at this gathering, and led the guests to the platform, 
The veterans came first,—Bishop Vincent looking hardly 
a year older than when he took up this work at Indian- 
apolis in 1873; Dr. John Hall, the sturdy champion of 
all that is good and true; Dr. Warren Randolph, the- 
painstaking, genial secretary of the Committee, who has 
done so much and done so well to keep the Committee’s 
extended work in perfect order; B. F. Jacobs, keen, 
quick, nervous, earnest, as of old. Then came the later 
instalment of members: Dr. Jobn A. Broadus, president 





lesson. 


of the Louisville Theological Seminary, known every- 
where, and beloved wherever known; Dr. John Potts, 
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Canada’s worthy son and noble preacher; Chancellor 
Blake, another sturdy Canadian, who combines in him- 
self the leading barrister of his section and the loyal 
Sunday-school worker, and so on, and on, to the last of 
the twelve attending members. Surely, Massachusetts 
was wise to bring them to this platform, and present 
them to this congregation. 

Leonard B. Marshall, Boston’s veteran chorister, led 
the singing, and it was gloriously full and appreciative. 
The Rev. Dr. Smith Baker read a selection from the 
sixth chapter of Deuteronomy. The Rev. Dr. A. J. 
Gordon led in prayer, and then the addresses were 
ushered in by a few well-timed words from the chairman, 
Vincent, Hall, Broadus, Potts, Blake, Dunning, and 
Jacobs spoke,—seven of them,—and yet the meeting 
closed by ten o’clock. 

Bishop Vincent defined four elements in the Sunday’ 
school work: The domestic, the ecclesiastical, the edu- 
cational, the spiritual, and he showed the importance of 
each, and how the Committee’s work aimed to promote 
each in the Scriptures selected for use in the schools. 
He gave a vivid picture of the grandeur of uniformity 
which sweeps the world of Bible students, and he showed 
clearly how, with each returning period of Bible study, 
the advanced and ever-advancing pupils saw with new 
vision the same great truths they grasped more feebly in 
their earlier years. If such results have been gathered 
in these experimental years of the work, what may not 
be looked for, he asked, in the opening years before us? 

Dr. Hall defined his personal relation to the Com- 
mittee and its work. A place here was wholly unsought 
by him, but no work of his life had been more enjoyed. 
He dwelt upon the valuable assistance that hgd been lav- 
ished upon their selections by the religious press every- 
where, by leading scholars, by expert teachers, by faith- 
ful pastors, by devout homes, by diligent pupils. If 
appreciation of this be “ sentiment,” it is nevertheless a 
power that moves millions. Dr. Hall spoke further in 
favor of Old Testament studies. The International les- 
son system has exalted the Old Testament to its true 
position, and in that fact alone it is worth all it has cost. 

Dr. Broadus told how he at the first had deemed national 
and international uniformity as impracticable; but he 
became a convert, and is now a devout devotee of the 
system, Like all other objects of criticism, imperfec- 
tions can be found in this. But the wise man compares 
the advantages and the disadvantages of a scheme, and 
takes that which offers the greatest good to the greatest 
number, On such a survey, this system is away beyond 
anything yet attempted. It is best the country over, 
it is best the world around. But the wise man is always 
ready for improvement. This lesson system is capable 
of improvement, and that will come. Look out for it. 
For 1894 it is too late to make changes. Those lessons 
were selected under the restrictions of the former years. 
But rouse your curiosity, Look out for better things. 
We are bent on improvement. Dr. Broadus also showed 
the value of the Old Testament studies, and how Christ 
came to fulfil—or complete, as the meaning is—the Law 
and the Prophets. Christ and Moses go down together. 
The Old Testament is a history of providence and an 
unfolding of redemption. 

Dr. Potts declared that to the heart’s core Canada was 
solid for International uniformity. There is no other 
unity on earth such as is seen in the Sunday-school les- 
son system. Under God it has bound together and 
lifted up those who were in chaos before. And this 
unifying process is not only interdenominational, but 
international. We of Canada welcome your workers in 
our gatherings, and are happy to join you in yours, and 
about the word of God and the work of the Sunday- 
school we rally with real delight. Without this uni- 
formity disintegration would follow. Every denomina- 
tion would have its own lessons, and no common ground 
of study would remain to us. 

Chancellor Blake opened with pleasant references to 
the Boston tea-party of the olden time; and the same 
determined spirit he now saw in the eyes of the loyal 
descendants of those brave men. From applied patri- 
otism he passed to speak of applied Christianity, illus- 
trating it by applied steam and applied electricity. He 
did not “take stock” in the International system at 
first, but concluded it was “ worth trying.” He has tried 
“it for twenty-one years, and has found in it immense 
advantages. We are great debtors to those who bring 
the best minds of the Church to bear in publishing the 
lesson-helpsofthe day. All one needs to know of exegesis, 
interpretation, geography, history, manners and cus- 
toms, or aught else, is ready at hand, and is of the very 
best. Under no,other system could it be so. It was the 


uniformity to the Church, and has enabled us to carry 
it out. Thissystem has defects; but are they so serious 
as to require that we abandon it? And, if so, will the 
change we make be for the better? Abide by this grand 
method unless God make it plain that a better is at hand. 

Dr. Dunning, as a resident of Boston, excused himself 
from taking the time of the audience, but expressed the 
joy he and his fellow-citizens felt at the privilege of this 
hour. 

B. F. Jacobs knows how to close up a meeting, and he 
did it here with a few pointed incidents which led all to 
fee] that prayer was the power that will bring continued 
and enlarged blessing upon this work. At ten o’clock 
Dr. Warren Randolph pronounced the benediction, and 
the meeting closed. 

It is understood that the Lesson Committee will call 
another conference of all publishers of Sunday-school 
lessons, in order that from the advanced standpoint of 
to-day the whole subject may be reviewed, that, while the 
solid front of International uniformity remains unbroken, 
the most advanced methods for reaching all classes in 
the best possible way may be incorporated in the sys- 
tem. Philadelphia will be the place of the next meet- 
ing of the Committee and of the proposed conference, 
and the time about the middle of March next. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


BIBLE-CLASS METHODS. 


The question of the size of the Bible class or classes 
—dependent largely on local conditions—must be second 
to the question of the kind of work. It is quality, rather 
than quantity, that must be the measure of value, 

The Rev. Dr. H. H. Stebbins, pastor of the Central 
Presbyterian Charch of Rochester, New York, ex- 
plicitly favors large classes,—but his Sunday-school 
numbers sixteen hundred or more. In a recent 'otter 
he says: “ We are working along the same general lines 
that we have pursued for several years, only with a grow- 
ing confidence in their utility. I am fully committed to 
large classes and fewer teachers. At a Sunday rally of 
the Alling Bible Class, a few weeks ago, there were 
present four hundred and fifty-eight; and at a rally of 
one of the young women’s classes, one Sunday in Novem- 
ber, there were present between a hundred and fifty 
and a hundred and sixty. One of these days, when we 
get into our new premises, we mean to have a congrega- 
tional class in the large auditorium, immediately after 
the morning service. That will be a new feature, and I 
look forward to it with great confidence.” 

The methods of the large Bible classes in this school 
have been more than once referred to in this department, 
with specimens of some of the cards of invitation, novel 
notices, programs of entertainments, reports, lists of com- 
mittees, calls for rallyings, and the like, indicating con- 
stant efforts to increase the roll of members, and their 
attendance and devotion. For example, the Alling Class 
of men issues a quarterly “ Attendance Report,”—an 
eight-page leaflet giving the names of the members in 
alphabetical order, and a number opposite each name 
(from one to thirteen) showing the number of Sundays 
in the quarter that he was present. 

Another Central New York Bible class, the “ Yoke 
Bearers” of the First Baptist Sunday-school, Syracuse, 
may furnish similar examples of ingenious methods, as 
hints to other workers. It is composed of men and 
women. Of the spirit of this class, its teacher testifies 
that the members are active and earnest workers in all 
branches of the church work, and that the class feels 
honored in having chosen from its membership six for 
teachers of other classes, the president of the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor and the super- 
intendent of both the boys’ and girls’ branches, the 
president of the King’s Daughters, and three men for 
the ministry. And it is added that there is no selfish 
ambition,—the class is lost sight of in Christ. Every 
effort is to hide self, and give all glory and honor to 
him. A broad and loving consideration for, and attach- 
ment to, every branch of church work has always char- 
acterized the membership, now numbering about a 
hundred and seventy-five. Eleven of the class united 
with the church last year, and seven have recently done 
so. The spiritual power of this class is thus recognized 
by its teacher in “ outlining some of the blessings of 
God” shown in their co-operative work. The class sec- 
retary is Mr. Arthur E. Russ. 

The methods of the Yoke Bearers’ Bible class may be 
noted in three ways: As to its organization, its invita- 








' Bpirit of the living God who gave that great thought of 


Its organization is indicated on a card, for one thing, 
on one side of which are the names of the members of 
the “class committees;” on the other, the following 
“ duties ” have their memoranda : 


DUTIES OF LOOKOUT COMMITTEE. 

1, To invite strangers and members to remain at Sabbath 
school, 
2. To supply strangers with visitors’ cards, and introduce 
them to the Welcoming Committee. 
3. To assist the Recruiting Committee in visiting members. 

DUTIES OF WELCOMING COMMITTEE. 
. The welcoming of all. 
. To usher, and see that lesson leaflets are supplied. 
. To assist Recruiting Committee in visiting members. 
. Choral Union. 

DUTIES OF RECRUITING COMMITTEE. 
. To visit, each week, some one, 
2. To invite members to call with the committee. 
3. Look after membership, calling on them, sending notices, 
etc., and rallying class as may seem best to committee. 
4. Employment. 

DUTIES OF ENDEAVOR COMMITTEE, 

1. To encourage all to join these societies: ‘“‘ Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor,” ‘‘ King’s Daughters,” “‘ Young 
Men’s League.” 

2. To exercise a Christian influence among members, and 
urge them to become more active in Christ’s service. 

3. To visit irregulars, and assist Recruiting Committee. 

4. Bible Trainer’s Class. 

The Bible Trainer’s Class meets every Wednesday 
night; and a praise service is held for a half-hour every 
Sunday. To these and other class exercises various sorts 
of invitations are issued. One of these imitated a yellow 
telegram-blank, filled in by “‘C. M. W. Smith,” and-hay- 
ing this message : 

To YOKE BEARER: 
No fail.—Meet me surely, First Baptist Church, Yoke 
Bearers’ Bible Class, 12 A.M,, Sunday, May 28. 


This is another form, printed on a large postal card : 
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GREETINGS AND WELCOME TO YOU! 


THE YOKE BEARERS’ CLAss 
Wants two hundred in attendance next Sunday, 
at 12 M., at First Baptist Church. Come, for you 
will meet more of your best friends there than ever 
before, and, as we are striving to reach this mark 
(200), you will enjoy seeing and assisting us ac- 
complish this. New committees! New facest 
New smiles! New work! New music! Come 
on, and be one to help make this the best and 
largest class in New York State. Our teacher is 
more interesting than ever, and interested in you. 
Please- him by responding to this call, and this 
will be our banner day of ’93. Will you? Why 
not? A cordial welcome awaits you. Remember 
us at noon, September 10, by coming, and you 
will see a grand class rally. 
I. H.N., Y. B. B.C. 


“ LET BROTHERLY LOVE CONTINUE.” —Heb. 13 :1; 
(Read to-day.) 











One of the devices for reminding the class of the cur- 
rent International lessons was a long, narrow card for a 
book-mark, on which the lessons were referred to in un- 
usual ways. Take these examples from the second 
quarter of 1893: ; 


YOKE BEARERS’ BIBLE CLASS. 


PROVERBS ; 
Or, BIBLE LESSONS FOR Eacu SUNDAY. 


May 7. 
Lxrsson.—‘ God’s Stroke, or Satan’s Kisses ;’’ which for you 


and me? (Prov. 3 : 11-54.) 
May 14. 


Lxesson.—“ World’s Fair, 1000 years B.C.” The palace of 
W. and the pavilion of F.; which for you and me? (Prov, 
12 : 1-15.) 

May 21. 

Lesson.—‘“ A Blue Print,” from the world’s great picture 
gallery. Shall it ever be a picture of you and me? (Prov, 
13 : 29-35.) 

JUNE 11. 


Men’s Monthly Rally. 

LEsson.—The world’s famous “ Picture otf Decay ” (Eccl, 
5:1, 7, 13, 14). 

JUNE 18. f ¢ 
Ladies’ Rally. 
“ Shall the ladies or the men be in the majority ?” 

Lesson.—“ He is like a refiner’s fire and like fuller’s soap.” 
Why? (Mal. 3: 1-12.) 

This class also understands the value of special oc- 
casions; and besides its regular “ Annual Fall Rally” 
in September, common to many schools and Bible- 
classes, the “Thanksgiving Song-service,” held last 
Thanksgiving Day at five in the afternoon, was of special 
interest. Circular-letter invitations of unique design 
were freely distributed beforehand. The class was 





tions, and its use of special occasions. 





“ assisted ” by. one of the orchestras of the city, by solo 
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singers, and by the “Choral Union” of the church. 
Special invitations were presented to other organizations 
in the church, as the King’s Daughters, Boys’ Brigade, 
etc. The exercises, aside from a praye® and responsive 
Scripture reading, consisted entirely of instrumental and 
vocal music,—a dozen Sunday-school songs for congre- 
gational use being on the program. 

For ordinary work a simpler form is often preferred, 
not only by this Yoke Bearers’ class, but by others; as, 
for instance, in these two specimens,—one from the 
First Baptist Sunday-school of Malden, Massachusetts, 
the other from the Bloor Street Presbyterian Sunday- 
school of Toronto, Canada. 


FIRST BAPTIST SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


MALDEN, MASS. 


YOUNG MEN’S BIBLE CLASS. 
J. H. Morse, Teacher. 


The members of the Young Men’s Bible Class would be 
pleased to have you meet with them, if you are not connected 
with any other Sunday-school. 

They will be glad to welcome you at any time, and will try 
to have you feel at home. 

If you find things pleasant and home-like, come again, and 
ask your friends who are not members of any school to come 
with you. 

We number over seventy-five, and you would probably find 
some one whom you know. 

The school begins at 12.15 P.M., but we like to gather 
socially about 12 M. Come early. 

Any one will show you our room. 


AN INVITATION 
To THE YouNG MEN’s BIBLE CLass 
CONNECTED WITH 


THE BLOOR STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 


Corner Huron and Bloor Streets, 





You are cordially invited to become a member of this class. 

It meets for an hour every Sunday afternoon at three, in the 
western class-room. 

The International lessons for the current quarter are of 
exceptional interest. 

You can help the class by attending; perhaps the class can 
help you. 

Suppose you pay us a visit next Sunday afternoon and re- 
ceive a welcome. 


Rav. W. G. WALLACE, Pastor, FRANK YEIGH; Teacuer, 


1§ Madison Avenue. ' 672 Spadina Avenue. 
R. J. HUNTER, Supt. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. , 


LOWELL'S LETTERS.* 


The most interesting literary publication of the closing 
months of 1893 is found in the two volumes of letters 
written to his intimate associates by James Russell 
Lowell, and collected and edited by the patient industry 
and excellent editorial sense of his lifelong friend and 
neighbor, Charles Eliot Norton. Mr. Norton seems to 
be the favorite literary executor, among American men- 
of-letters; for he has performed a service similar to this 
in the cases of Carlyle and of Emerson, and will here- 
after, it is supposed, be the custodian of some, at least, 
of the memorabilia which the valetudinarian Ruskin 
shall leave behind him. 

Lowell was a good letter-writer for the very reason 
that led him to think himself a bad one,—his hatred, oft 
expressed, of a “‘ mere perfunctory letter.” Of the latter 
sort of epistle he produced few; he wrote, for the most 
part, only to friends whom he loved, and there are not 
many labored literary productions in these familiar ex- 
changes of ideas. That not wholly agreeable egoism 
which emanated from the personality of Lowell the 
man, and which is seldom lost to sight in his poems, is, 
strange to say, not so visible in his letters as elsewhere. 
The reason for the spontaneity and enjoyableness of 
these pages is to be found in a statement made most 
unreservedly in one of his early communications to 
Charles F. Briggs, the friend of his youth and middle 
life. In this letter Mr. Lowell complains with frank- 
ness and intensity of his misery, due to the fact that the 
true sympathy and humanity which he feels existent in 
his personal self he finds himself constitutionally un- 
able to make manifest to others. He yearns toward his 
fellow-beings, but they know it not; and he goes home 
with the admiration or faint liking of others, as the case 
may be, but without their pulsing heart-beats of love 
given in return for love. In his case, then, the apparent 
aloofness of self-consciousness may have been partly due 


* Letters of James Russell Lowell. Charlies Eliot Nor- 





to an inability of utterance, rather than to any coldness 
or selfishness of nature. It was unfortunate, indeed, 
that the poet of anti-slavery and of certain phases of 
friendship should himself feel misunderstood by a part 
of the world; but this sense never embittered or greatly 
minimized his happiness with his family and nearest 
associates, and in his written words he gives them the 
outgoings of his inner spirit. 

Columns of neat, witty, literary, esthetic, philosophic, 
autobiographical, or historical citations might easily be 
made from these rich pages of letters to Briggs, Norton, 
G. B. Loring, Leslie Stephen, E. L. Godkin, and other 
friends; but it is better to let the reader choose for him- 
self. The surprise of the volumes is the small part Long- 
fellow plays in the correspondence, while their most im- 
portant contribution to American literary history is, 
perhaps, the new and unquestionable testimony as to 
the habitual and apparently hopeless ingratitude of the 
nature of Poe. In range and winsomeness the letters 
are inferior to the similar collectign of Longfellow 
memorials; but they have more humanity, if less phi- 
losophy, than the Carlyle-Emerson correspondence. 
Meanwhile the gem of American literature, in this 
division, remains the Hawthorne volumes prepared by 
Julian Hawthorne. 





MORE HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


A Christmas book is made by Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
of a reissue of Sir J. Noel Paton’s well-known pictures 
for Coleridge’s greatest poem, The Ancient Mariner 
($2). These illustrations are manifestly influenced by 
Flaxman’s manner; but Flaxman was a master in out- 
line delineations of the human figure, and he founded a 
legitimate school of art, in which Sir Noel Paton (who 
was also affected by the pre-Raphaelite movement) was 
an apt learner. Francis H. Underwood contributes a 
somewhat obvious and very enthusiastic, but not mis- 
leading, exposition of the marvelous poem for which 
these really illustrative pictures were drawn. 

The illustrated books of Irene E. Jerome belong to a 
humble division of popular art, which appeals for its 
rather wide success to those who are pleased, for in- 
stance, by the brilliant lithographic flower-pieces offered 
as premiums for subscriptions to various home periodi- 
cals. Her volume for the present season is, I Haye 
Calied You Friends (Bogton: Lee & Shepard. $2), con- 
sisting of various well-chosen extracts on the perennially 
important theme of friendship from the Bible and other 
sources, ambitiously adorned by gilt- and particolor- 
decorations in what is supposed to be “ missal style,” 
but does not suggert in the slightest the actual methods 
of the old monastic decorators. 

Better work is shown in the charcoal drawings (excel- 
lently reproduced) by Mrs. Zulma de Lacy Steele, illus- 
trating a pleasing cow-bell poem entitled Periwinkle 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard. $3), by the artist’s mother, 
Mrs, Julia C. R. Dorr. The designer has lived among 
the scenes and sounds of rural New England, and her 
delineations of country sights—the brook, the meadow, 
the hillside, the mountain, the flowers, and the cattle 
(for portraying which Mrs. Steele has a real talent)— 
will be pleasant reminders, to city residents receiving 
this book at Christmas, of the old up-country home. 

Mr. Samuel Adams Drake, to whose industry in in- 
vestigation and skill in description the local antiquities 
of New England are considerably indebted, adds another 
modest historical service in his well-printed and co- 
piously illustrated volume on Our Colonial Homes (Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. $2.50). The descriptive text is 
accurate, though not always commendable as a rhetori- 
cal model; while the half-tone pictures are really about 
as good as the more expensive heliotypes which illus- 
trated Mr. Drake’s earliest books, and are much more 
accurate than the colored lithographs in Mr. E. White- 
field’s similar Homes of our Forefathers. The present 
volume is a good holiday gift, and instructive as well. 

The Cathedrals of England, newly described in an 
illustrated volume of magazine papers by Canon Farrar 
and others (New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1.50), 
have been “ written up” and pictured again and again. 
Only last year appeared Mrs. Pennell’s volume of papers 
reissued from The Century. The present pen-sketches 
and pen-drawings pleasantly and somewhat freshly por- 
tray their venerable themes, and the volume, as a whole, 
forms an inexpensive and sufficiently readable holiday 
remembrancer, or book for the parish or the public 
library. Why, however, do so many of those who illus- 
trate English cathedrals, resort exglusively to the 
scratchy outline of the pen-drawing, or the hasty etch- 
ing? That which would be agreeable on occasion, be- 
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certainly some persons who have grown weary of Mr, 
Herbert Railton’s one manner, as shown in his cathedral 
pictures in The Portfolio, will nat care for the reduced 
copies of them here given. 





The Foundations of Rhetoric. By Adams Sherman Hill, 
(12mo, pp. ix, 337. New York: Harper & Brothers.) 


Outlines of Rhetoric. By John F. Genung. (12mo, pp. viii, 
331. ton: Ginn & Co, $1.) 


For some time the two best known text-books in 

rhetoric, in the colleges of the Eastern States, have been 

those by Professor Adams §S. Hill of Harvard and 

John F. Genung of Amherst. Each of these two 

treatises has had its manifest merits. Professor Hill’s is 

the most interesting text-book ever devoted to its theme; 

and it wholesomely insists, by precept and copious ex- 

amples, upon good use—reputable, national, and present 
English—as the final authority behind grammars, dic- 

tionaries, and manuals of composition. Professor Ge- 
nung’s work, less vigorous and brilliant than Hill’s, and 
more inclined to follow the preciser methods of the older 
text-books, excels its Cambridge rival in its full and 
helpful discussion of certain kinds of composition (his- 
tory, biography, fiction, criticism, etc.), which are either 
omitted-in the other, or discussed by implication rather 
than exposition. Each author, in obedience to a wide- 
spread demand for rhetorical text-books for high-school 
use, has now prepared a smaller volume, which, though 
independent, an@ by no means a mere revision or con- 
traction, has in substance the characteristics of its pre- 
decessor. Those who, in college, have used Hill’s 
Principles of Rhetoric, will naturally employ his Foun- 
dations of Rhetoric should they teach in academies or 
high-schools; while those familiar with Genung’s Prac- 
tical Elements of Rhetoric can apply its methods to the 
ass-room use of his Outlines of Rhetoric. 


Mr. Tommy Dove, and Other Stories. By Margaret Deland. 
(16mo, pp. 280. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $1.) 


As almost every literary person writes short stories 
nowadays, the clever author of John Ward, Preacher, 
naturally follows the fashion. This first collection of 
her minor fiction contains five narrations, all in the 
minor key, and all ending infelicitously, as far as out- 
ward circumstances are concerned, though in some of 
them discipline develops character. The tale which 
gives.the book its title is a sort of diluted Cranford, in 
which the génuine love-making of a bachelor and a 
spinster is frustrated by the superficial unkindness of a 
selfish man and a couple of pert children. The Face on 
the Wall traces the downfall of a drunkard, gambler, 
and murderer. Its melodramatic climax exceeds the 
author’s powers of delineation as well as of moralizing, 
Elizabeth, the strongest story in the volume, shows how 
the love of a woman was true to a man’s best ideal of 
self, though the man himself cheaply surrendered. At 
Whose Door? despite its “ penny-dreadful ” catastrophe, 
is a sweet and not unnatural study of a woman’s soul in 
a hard environment. A Fourth-Class Appointment 
deals with that dangerous theme, marriage for kindness’ 
sake. On the whole, the five tales show that Mrs, 
Deland lacks the special art of the teller of short stories, 


Sts the World. By Hiram C, Haydn. (12mo, pp. 184, 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 50 cents.) 


This book falls in with the spirit of activity in good 
works which has been poured out upon the Church of 
our days, and finds expression in societies of Christian 
Endeavor, and the like. Its purport lies in the sentence, 
“O rightened man, set thyself to some task of rightening 
others, lest thine own righteousness perish out of thee, 
by being severed from Him who knew no law but that 
of love, and no life but that of sacrifice.” The book is 
written with great vigor and true insight into the prin- 
ciples on which the world is to be brightened, and will 
be found full of wise suggestions for young Christians— 
or old, for that matter. It isto be regretted that some 
indiscretions, such as the characterization of banks on 
page 159, will tend to limit its usefulness. 


The head. By Harold Frederic. (12mo, pp. iv, 197. 
+) 


New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1 

The above-titled novelette or character-study, lately 
brought to a close in Scribner’s Magazine, is an original 
and effective sketch of certain types and scenes in the 
northern part of New York State in the year 1863. The 
author thinks and writes clearly, and his central figure 
is a true addition to the large array of representative 
American types in fiction. The volume, however, isa 
sketch, not an artistic entity; its strength is chiefly 
shown in the opening pages; and the closing episodes, 
apparently written with the journalist’s haste, distinctly 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted. At this season of the 
year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is 
impossible to state accurately, at the time oy 
going to press, what number of copies will 
be required. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
dng rate is $1.25 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement rwnning a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 


gue for a year, may have such a position in the | . 


paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
dt will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance wpon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
lar rates. 





Tired professional men use Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. The tired professional and 
literary men will find nothing so soothing and 
refreshing as Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
This is the testimony of thousands of these 
classes of men. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Starved to Gone in midst of plenty. Untede 
nate, mnpoosens , yet we hear of it often. Infa a 


ve feally, ‘and mentally when 
Tie Galt 4 Borden yb Brand ‘ondensed Milk ts acts ue: = 
btedly the safest and best infant 











EDUCATIONAL. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Office Postmaster-Gen. 0 real ee We, 


IneTon, D. 
To Mr, Epw. 8. Semmoves 
Dear Sir :—I never -— worse stam mer- 
ers than some of those you boone to me, 
id and traly 
wenger 


Refer also to Geo. W. Childs, proprissor 
EeSecsiphia rusiic Ledger and Jo 
tles & Co., publishers of The Sunda: choo! 
Times. Send for 54-page pamphlet, ‘ives. to 
EDWIN 8S. JOHNSTON'S Institate, 
1088 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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é. Cornen, at Se 
Pa TRON wach 
OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 


TRAINING-SCHOOL, Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont ‘Street. Boston. Mass, 


The Atlantic 
for 1804 


Will contain, among other attractions, 


Philip and his Wife, a Serial Story, 
by Margaret Deland. 
This is undoubtedly the most important work of 
the author of “John Ward, Preacher,” involving 
some of the leading problems in modern social 
life, studied very thoroughly, and treated with 
admirable skill and grace. 


Short Stories, 


By Miss Jewett, Mrs. Catherwood, Joel Chandler 
Harris, Mrs. Wiggin, and others. 


History and Biography 
Will be very effectively represented by papers 
from Capt. Mahan, Professor McMaster the ‘his- 
torian, Hon. J. C. Bancroft Davis, Professor 
Mendenhall, and others. 


Nature. 
Delightful sketches on the seasons and the as- 
pect of Nature in Florida, Utah, and Canada, 
are promised by Miss Thomas, Bradford Torrey, 
Frank Bolles, and Olive Thorne Miller. 


Educational Topics 
Will be treated with the care 














and thought due 
to their importance. This is regarded as one of 
the most useful parts of the work of the Atlantic. 
Articles are assured from Professor Shaler, 
Horace E. Scudder, and others who are able to 
speak with authority. ‘ 


" ‘PERMS: $4.00 a gear, in advance, postage free. 
Seen enn” gue mane Orth Some Remit by 
money-order, draft, or registered letter 

HOUGHTON, raPTLEC & 0D. Boston. 


GERMANIA Saas 


interest’ course in German Grammar. o yom. 
Singlecop! .Wets. P.O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 


Mis, Crafts's Primary Tea Teacher's Quarterly. 
_WakD 4 DRUMEOND, SEW TORE CITE 
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By Frank R. Stockton 





The quaint “ Pomona,” anxious for a “social 
boom,” goes abroad, moves among the 
English aristocracy, and writes twenty let- 
ters to her old “Rudder Grange” mistress, 
Euphemia, telling of her experiences. The 
first two letters are in the Christmas 
Lapigs’ Home Journat—the others, all 
illustrated by A. B. Frost, will continue 
throughout 1894. . On all news-stands. 
Christmas issue: ten cents) 


Send One Dollar for One Year to 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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The International Lessons 
(Pocket Edition) 


Every Sunday-school teacher should have a 
copy of the pocket edition of the International 
Sunday-school lessons. It is a little book (2% x4 
wneap | containing all the lessons for 1894, with { 
both the Common and the Revised Version given 
in full on opposite pages, and 52 blank pages for 
notes. The booklet is printed’ on thin, tough 
paper, and can be conveniently carried in the vest 
pocket. Just the thing for those who wish to look 
over the lesson at odd minutes. Choice enough 
for a gift to teachers or scholars at Christmas. 

Single copy, neatly bound in cloth, with side 
stamp in color and gold, by mail, 25 cents; five or 
more copies, 20centseach. Bound in fine leather, 
50 cents ; five or more copies, 40 cents each. 

For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 

JOHN D. WATTLES & 2O. 


1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BIBLE LENIN PICTURES 


received & UNANIMOUS VOTE OF APPRO- 
vaL from the WorLD’s SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ConvVENTION at Sr. Louis. 

They are printed in colors. A picture 
for each lesson, and all for review. Size, 
2 feet 2 inches by 3 feet 1 inch. 

1894 begins the fourteenth year of 
publication. 

The second half of 1894, and the first 
half of 1895, will illustrate Tae Lire 
or Curist by 48 beautiful _colored 

— | lithogra 

WESTMINSTER LESSON CARDS. The Bibie Lesson Pictures are pub- 

A beautiful colored lithographic card, with | lished at $1.25 per quarter, or — 
Lesson Picture, Lesson Title, Golden Text, year, free by mail, and including 
Lesson Hymn, and Questions and Answers, SUNDAY ScHoo. SUPERINTENDENT, & 
by Mr. Israel P. Black. Price, 16 cents a lesson-teaching paper. 
pre.| year for each scholar. Issued in quarterly sets Sample free, 
Brit-| Of 13 cards, Sample cets will be gladly fur- Send your orders to 


nished on application. HARRIS, JONES & CO., PUBS., 
Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sab- PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


bath School Work, hestnut S Phila. 
: ae $1500.00 CASH 
PRINTED IN _COLORS. LITERARY FRIZE COMPETITION FOR 





























CALENDAR DEPARTMENT, 
BSE wer SHAW STOCKING CO., 
? Lewell, Maase., U.S. A. 


UNG PEOPLE. 
e prettiest and Particu 
SUNDAY-sOHOOL PAPERs, | sirsiusncirusec ny 
Bend pe OMARD FUB. CO. Atbany, Me 368 , Now York. 






























































frm tha flouting tof In selecting a Christmas gift 
from the lst famous music beoks, can- 

not fail ote ke AE ae i the recipient. = 
* Classic Vocal Gems,” 

SOPRANO, 
31 classical songs. nting 
MUSIC some of the foremost pean 
Com posers, 
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FOR CHRISTMAS. 





**Classic Vocal Gems,” 
TENOR. 
30 classical -y 


one volume; 
few buyers could equal. 


BOOKS 
OF 


cpraplied ta 


(iver 
Ditson ii 
(\0). 


**Classic Vocal Gems,” 


ALTO. 


from the Dest forelgn ad and Amer 
Dotable @ erlum — 


Classic Vucal Gems,” 
BARITONE on BASS, 


not too difficult, yet high class, Every 
dearer 22.8 Reult, ye 2 in one book, 


The Famous Classic Series: 


“Bong Classics,” 2 vols. 

* Piano Classics,” 2 vols. 

“ Classic Pianist.” 

“Song Classics for Low Voices.” 

** Classic Tenor Songs.” 

* Classic Baritone and Bass Songs.” 

“ Classic Four Hand Collection.” 

“ Cladsical Coll.” ‘Violin and plano, 

“Young People’s Classics,” vols. 1 and 2, 

The above series represents 12 volumes of the best 
musi¢ known. 


The Famous Choice Series: 
“ Choice Sacred Solos.”’ 
“ Choice Sacred Solos,”’ low voice. 
“ Choice and Popular Alto Songs.” 
“Choice Vocal Duets.” 
“ Choice Sacred Solos.” 
eae 4 


No better list of books ever published. 


‘* Sabbath Day Music.”’ 


An exceptional collection, 





Any of the boeks by mail, postpaid, in heavy paper, 
a poares: 91.865 Cent: 9. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 
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453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
Ga i. Ditson &Co.,N.¥. J..E, Drrson & Co,, Phila. 
yospel mns: No. 6 
Br SANEEY, McGRANAHAN, anp STEBBINS. 
—_—_ 

GOSPEL, H HYMNS No. 6 isconceded to he he egel in in 

very res pect toany of the aug 
pteced it inthe the series of Goa] which have 
og as a as Soares the wonde Fay (ILLS, Major 
Lx, Dr. MUNBALL, and ol 
30 cents; 1£f by mail, ail, 35 conta per copy. 
THE GREAT POPULARITY of Gosrzt Hyices 
5 pe ek hocke nt aot ant Sande ene 
wy. the two books are e@, without 
Duplicates and with = index for. the whole, 
aber the title 
ospel mns ombined 
Gospel Hymns 5 & 6 Combined 
60 conts; if by mall, 70 cents per copy, 
Excelsior Edition, 
45 cents; if by mail, 50 cents per copy. 
Specify “‘ Large Type" or'“ Excelsior” in ordering. 
Editions of Words Only are also issued. 


A fall list of the different styles and editions of the | 


GosrxeL Hymns Series sent on requesi. 


The John Church Co, | The Biglow & Main Co,, 


Cincinnati, O New York. 


CORNUCOPIA BOX. 


This cut represents our 
Cornucopia Box, made of 
different colored card board— 
red, blue, pink, ete. very 
pretty, holds about } tb of 
candy. Price, $1.50 per 100; 
less than 100 sold at 2 cents 
each. Other styles also; send 
for list. Use our cantata, 
** How the Brownies 

Fooled Santa Claus,’’ 
with this box. Send 10 cents 
for sample of box and cantata. 


_GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM hi 


12% NASSAU STREET, N.Y. 

















Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 





Friendship the Master-Passion. ,,4 teric; sand lace his- 


a force in the world, 413 pages (79% inches), richly bound in cloth 


The Kn eek Soldier. 


Price, #50 is the 


Union. Jas 


A amination of a itive rite, and its bearings on 
The Blood Covenant. i vot ere pathy es 
en facts by which theological opinions. 





pages Cadets inches. Price, $a. 


Kadesh-barnea. a Tenge 


southern boundary of the Holy Land. The boo 
and for the unlearned Bible po bmg 


and four full-page illustrations. Price, $3. 


A stud hi Dr. T i] his 
A Lie Never Justifiable. ci." corctal ad vigorous treatment of the 
of veracity, and of the sin of jing, in the light of Bible teachings, of the moral sense of mankind, 


duty 
of centuries of 
published, Price, gr. 


f discussion. 


Hints on Child-Training 


dren. 311 pages (547% inches). Price, gr. 


book on Sunday-school teaching. 


Teaching and Teachers. .A\ Pee pages, (542776 inches), boned: 


A Model Superintendent 


It is an object lesson, showing how a aged superintendent actually did his work. Bound in cloth, with 
of peges (514 X74 inches). 


a@ fine steel portrait of Mr. Havea. 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. ,.°3s° sini 


Lyman Beecher Lectures before Yale Divinity School for 1888, 415 
Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Methods, and Auxiliaries. The 
pages (5% 8% inches), 


A series of brief essays in six volumes. 
Principles and Practice: volume complete in itself. These essays in the 
realm of character and of conduct deal with fundamental principles in their application to the affairs 
inches), tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed ina 
less than a set. 


of ¢ ~day life. 200 pages per book (4% 
box. ce, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a volume 


BX oH it 


Two Northfield Sermons. 


"These sermons were delivered before the conferences of college students at No: 
lessons bear directly on present duty, and are an incitement to high endeavor in manly living. 
Price, 30 cents. 


volume of 53 pages (534734 inches). 


in recent Assyrian 
Light on the Story of Jonah. .,.ngrsn S22 rset Anyian de 
the Book of Jonah. The book can be read to advantage by all who are interested in the truth of the 
19 pages, with illustrations (544 7% inches). 


Bible story. 


The Ten Commandments as a Covenant of Love. 


A new view of the Ten Commandments in the light of Oriental methods of thought and manner of 
Price, 25 cents. 


speech. 38 pages (5}4<7% inches). 


For sale by booksellers, ommailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A bi hy of Major H. Ward Cam: 
bana pagel = oh ae Pape Bot che, 
an ex ne 5 en 

Union, the book for wide-awake young men, for kes Sunda: 


ce and probable site of Kadesh-barnea, with a story 
including studies of the route of the and the 
k has rare value and fascination for bi 

It is also an attractive story of adventure — 

experience of travelers, even in the desert of* the Wanderings. 


A book of a50 pages (4X7 inches), bound in cloth, gilt top. Just 


* scope and methods of the 


© Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, 


enclosed ce ie 


New and 

a xe eonaey, eee apes 
e 

-school libraries hg i ae young con 


a ied as 


Ceted. 


students 
e out of the usual 


478 pages (7449 mches). Two maps 


A series of thirty articles on the nature and 
the wise training of chil- 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. 


Price, $x. 


Each 


1. Moral Color-Blindness, 

2, Our Duty of Making the Past a Success. 
field. Their practicaf 
In one 


Price, 20 cents. 

















THE JANUARY 
PART GF 


NOW READY 





TheYoung Ladies’ Journal 


THE BEST JOURNAL FOR LADIES AND 
FAMILIES, containing the LATEST AND BEST 
FASHIONS; PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED; A 
MAMMOTH COLORED SUPELEMENT OF FASH- 
IONS; NUMEROUS COMPLETE STORIES of 
absorbing interest, and the beginning of a NEW 
AND ORIGINAL SERIAL STORY, entitled 


“SUCH IS THE LAW;”" 


besides new music, EMBROIDERY DESIGNS, etc. 
The most complete magazine for ladies published. 
Price, 30 cents; yearly, $4, including theChrist- 
mas number, All newsdealers and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, New York. 
83 and 8 Duane 8t., one door east of Broadway. 


SU SaheeripGone received for any periodical, 
foreign or domestic. 


F Children’ 's Favorite Classics. 
‘ew 8 written for youn, le possess greater 
merit, or have bad a wider Sepalartte, than the + vol- 
umes in thisseries, This new uniform styleis the most 
attractive form in wale they have ever been ed. 
Fully illustrated. Colored frontispiece. Cloth back 
wot 
00, 0 
und in white and colors. Each, $1.25. ™ vely 
Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, 
Throws th the Looking Ginss, 
I and Darwin, 


B hip be tae ghort kare 
lie Lame Prince = ; Brownlie 
The Peep of Day. 3 


Sa Descriptive catalogue sent on application 
7. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


SYNTAX 


OF THE 


MOODS and TENSES 
NEW TESTAMENT GREEK 


By Ernest De Witt Burton, Professor in the 
University of Chicago. (Large 8vo, cloth, 
237 pages. Price, $1.50.) 

This is a thoroughly revised and greatly en- 
larged edition of a k already favorably 
known to teachers of the Greek New Testament 
asa valuableaid tointerpretation. Its classifi- 
cation of usages, pn me in some respects from 
those commonly ad and its discussion of 
relations, between nglish and Greek 
will make it of interest to teachers of ol 
Greek as well as to those of the New Testament, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


COMPLETION OF THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


VARIORUM, TEACHER'S BIBLE 


With its invaluable Variorum foot-notes, 
and its incomparable 
AIDS TO BIBLE STUDENTS. 


This new edition of the Variorum Teacher's Bible 
is not merely a Reference Bible with the Teacher's 





Descriptive price-list will be mailed free on | 
application to 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO.,, 





Contains new 
scents per 


ey Fae ha NAZARUN gras F. Campigilo, A fine 
School, so Price § oS an oe 
OTHER CuRISTMAS. ‘SERVICES 
of the same nature are :-—"The Gift of God,” “aes 
cense and Myrrh, i eT. Christmas, edo Bells," * cel,” 
ta ° le a <renge on Sa : See ts Cart ne 
im. . . 
wt NTA OLA 8 nissron, by Wm. Ross, with addi- 
songs by . Murra: Is is 8 beautiful new 
wor ie oun to please the children of the Sundey. inks 
full of vaeet and pleasing music and is not at all 
preparation go cents per single copy by mail. 
oT HER eernowe GANTATAS 
ere“A lly, Christmas 


“A alee, 
Mredge Vietea, # The New New Santa @ inn icrise ~ ges ge 


CHRISTMAS Sanaer for 
16 pages. 


Crotegst it Gi omer suitable for  & fe Set 
signed es) y go cts. 
cantatas are tre intended fo for ¢ eh ildren. but in the fine work 


Pr rs ehem BA. sot Veatherley, oe 8 tl ae wae 
va Mounier as i. BARAA a. Mrs. x “Rie on I. 
This is @ new an iament whic 


Murray 
neither * a cantata or esercien put has 
; It is iH entertaining and will no doubt meet 


we RAG REVEIE yw. 1, Mason ts a 


ra Veneer ior dee Preaset 


ae re tapes co ouges pee pers ate ep 





ber number of the 


THE JOHN cummunetlt « co., 
CINCINNATI—NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 


FOR, THE prtind SHRISTMAS 


HOOL 


ENTERTAINMENT | 
CHIMNEY BRICK 
CANDY BOXES! 


THE VERY LATEST! 


They will please the Sehel- 
are and Teachers.—We wae 















se IF) 
BUryD, YOUR, CHLNE 
US A "ee ten other 


=e ears 
See ele 


as 6OOD as possible, 
Tone os on n apical 


bricks, and Sen’ ‘titre 
Biers foaken a n entertainment never equaled in 
ristm ebration. 

s lone, 10 ots. Samples @ ot Bricks FREE. 


SKIDMORE ‘kl CO., ‘inventors. and w't'rs, 
OHN ST., NEW YORK CITY 


CHRISTMAS cote, 1893 


SERVICES 
AST.—A new 


= WwisE — wnee 7a Base. = 
ristmas ca r OWARD DoawE 
a few rehear- 









tata. By 

Songs, dia) es, recitations, Onl 
: sals needed omues cdhenctalangtenctaigueiesela cents by mail. 
OUR SAVIOUB-KING,— the Rev. Rosguat 
Lowry. Asplendid aed Christmas pervieg, 

new thisseason. 16 pages... ...b cents by 
THE CROWNING DAY. afl service with pew 
music for primary classes, By Mrs, WiLBUR FF, 
Crarts and HuBERT P. MAtrn......6 cents by 


oe aa ocvsed 4cents by mail, 
A line of Octavo Autbems for Choirs. 
Send for CATALOGUE of CHRISTMAS CANTATAS, ete, 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
216 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 76 E. 9th St, New York, 


GREAT REDUCTION. 
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JUNIOR SONCS 


Por the Sunday-school, ete. regs th 


L P. Black and Wm. Ferguson, 
copy 35 cents, mailed. 
JOHN J. HOOD, “an peo 





BRICK BOX 


i 85 per 100 boxes, eaivered to aay pert of A.A bya 


yg stand Xmas catios vans. 


candy boxes of us. 
Miesd Lasmane Pus. Co., Albany, N. ¥. 


~® JUST PUBLISHED & 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


Gesoue “ OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


With NEW HELPS and MAPS, 
At prices from $1.25 to $20.00. 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 











Cooper Union, Fourth Ave., New York. 


98 Rast 17th Street 5 Row vern. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage : 





eo OID FOP icccocetntcsncetsoeseocsocsceseooscnssel $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or 4.00 for five years, full payment 
vance, 


in adv. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 
vor school or ony set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as spony on gapise 00 mag be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club 

For any number of copies f+ than one) me!!ed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package 
8 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one Person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the ‘Separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered pans | ty 
to indtvi ual addresses at $1.00 each, and ina 
; age to one address, at fifty cents eac a A, 80 
jesir 

The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
alihoves in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 

i get their mail matter from one post-office 
ohee n the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. — applies to 

coae cute at fifty cents per ony, the extent 
oa ly » Packages may be divi ied in 
five or more copies each, if 

MRE C COPIES. One free copy additional, will be 
allowed oe querrtes ten copies } we in aclub of either 
character. The free copies for clubs cannot 
well be sont separately, but wi tbe uded in the 


pac 
"Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
Schools that ar share of the yearly club rate. 
ools that are open during only a portion of the 
,» may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ione'as t @ papers may be required. 
CHANGE 5 fe. Ly por > whom 4 
paper is ma 5 Sopesetes at the rate of §1 r 
® year, can have'the ad hd changed at t i 
without charge. Members of package clubs not 
have this Eavtege, & but can havea copy transfer: 
from a kage rate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it has over six monthstorun, When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to genage 
= oweanys five cents to the end of the subscription 
age club Guneeeioer intends to change his or her 
‘or a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
po i oa long as desired, at the rate of three cents 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
should be careful to name, not on! the post- 
office to which they wish-it sent, but also the one to 
wale it ee oe been a Sot, ll addresses should include 
coun 
faciub Tobeorintion is renewed by some other - 
such person will oblige the he publish lisher by stating that 
nw me 8 y? A. stating tha’ 
oe - lace of ing one 
Pil ses sat saya ‘ond 
the time paid toe fal request, The 
fora Pola will J. h Pied discontinued at 
epitgtion of the cunecrig on. Renewals should 
be made early 


to one address, 


to smaller 
ed, 


et copies of an y ‘one tous of the per to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to 
geen em in the Universal Postal 
lowing rates, which include postage : 
oem , one year, 8 shillings. 
Two oe more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionari 
for one or more copies, 6 = —. 
‘To secure +4 above rates for two or more 
pave cher be ordered at one time, and they Pil te be 
mt either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
e@ address, whichever may be — 
the keoribers 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoug 


cecme 


or half- «gay Eo subscriptions at the above rates, the 


a ed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D, WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O, Box 1550. 


“A Month | Rew H. M. Wharton, 

With =| SSS auee: 

Moody, | crema 
His Work 











and an unpublished ad- 
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Like our grandmothers used to make, is the kind 
of pie that any onc can make with the delicious modern luxury— 


None-Such cosessesMince Meat 


Pie making in ye olden time was quite a momentous occa- 
Pie making to-day, with Nonz-Sucnh Mince Mzat, is 
but a passing incident in the duties of the day—your work ends 
with making and baking the crust. None-SucH MINCE MEAT 
is prepared with the most scrupulous care, every ingredient being 
of the highest quality. Each package makes two large pies. 


If your grocer doesnot kee 
12c. to pay postage on 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


the Nong-Svucu brand, send 
ll size package by mail. 








CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 





—_ in pita: 
tains dea beautiful 


CORNISH & CO. 


won” is one of the grandest and most liberal offers ever 
made. You could not buy the same instrument from an 
nt or a dealer at twice the 


ee from 
lower than aone other SS Sa 
we do the anes See 


can save 
There is an 


et hd 


tllust 
tions and lowest prices of the latest and finest styles of 
welght in gold. 
Organs from $27.50 up. Pianos from $175 up. 


FOR CASH, OR ON EASY CREDIT. 
li Instruments shi 
ferences—Any Ban 


. Weesell at manufac- 
e factory to the home. We 


business in the world. _— 
county in the U. Ay Write at A 
FREE to any address. It con- 
rations, accurate descrip 

it will save you many times its 


on trial. No satisfaction no RE: 
or Commercial Agency in the 


, (Estab. #7 Years.) WASHINGTON, N. J. 
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Criterion and Paraboion MACIC LANTERNS 


and stereopticoms, oil, lime, or electric light, views of 
World's Fair, Scripture, temperance, and other subjects for 
profitable public lectures or private talks, Catalogues free. 


J. B. Colt & esha 189 La Salle St., Chicago, IL. 


16 Beekman St., New vou 





— 
ssches and thetumde- ae 





etc. chLiGHt: 


Sees 





CHURCH wnigeuetnesetce 
SEATINGS coitiveareists 


Halis ana An ‘Public "Rulldin 
Tilustrated 













A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 
\ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST., 


















d eo of Reve. John MeNell, i C0. ae em lech Oe, fiend tp, ces br ese 100-page 
al ocalerion 
cee ' A | Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture 
Workers.” Pilly “luatrated. Sgperny MAG I( LAN TERNS Pews and Opera Chairs. ; 
AGENTS WANTED Price, $1.50, EDEL TMTTTTETEITINE | S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
EVERYWHERE. 

Exclastve territory given. Address 6 | CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
THE WHARTON & BARRON PUB. B. CO., Gro. PAT puocensor to Barren ©, Swan, 
__9 W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. ~‘e L. MANASSE — uth second Strect, Phila. Pa. 

"AGENTS, WARTED, OR SALARY | s 
i ating eRe, Corns arate er MAGIC [ee AND VIEWS |3) TEACHING. > TEACHERS 
, or home. orld’s > EKER: States ee 
CHEAP PRINTING. Seria Seas Bi cee tah ee || Teachers,” has alveedy found hs wey into 
orm gece Sow the hands of many ‘showand, Sunday 
Sree ee Wits Br tales Bins NERS oe are “SCHOOLS. hand-book on Sunday-echoal teaching. 


r, etc. to factory 
= Pilcisey & Ca. Meriden, Ooi Conn. 


~ MEDAL anv DIPLOMA 


AWARDED 
Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copyiag Books 


At wentee Columbian Exposition. No press re 
quired. A ll stationers sell them. 


FOR 6 
CENTS rar gant. Detee. | ecsmase 


“BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE. 


Tts merits asa WwasH BEJUB hawoycen Gly eee 








We will send you our com- 
_ samples of pins 3 




















Send for illus. 
So. 183 N. 34 Phile., Pa. 


“se AND . Bese Bes. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCH Bi (peli s Eve 


DEY. BALTINORE, aD. 
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* *Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel 
his work widened in scope by reading this book. 
It is by far the best that Phas yet sppe , oris 
— = C pear, on this topic, and ‘h- 

ich this calls would be = unspeak- 
abie beatae to every school in the land.”— 
The Christian Union. ’ 


A book of 390 
< 54 inches. 





bound in cloth, size 7 
$1.00. For sale by 


sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















WORTH REPEATING 


SPORT. 
[Hamlin Garland, in the New England Magazine.) 


Somewhere, in deeps 

Of tangled ripening wheat, 

A little prairie chicken cries— 

A plaintive call that pleads and weeps 
Meanwhile the unreplying weston tion lon 
Stained and mangiel, + with dust-filled eyes, 
Limp and bloody at the sportsman’s feet. 





BUNYAN AND DANTE. 
[Alexander Whyte, D.D., in The British Weekly.] 


John Bunyan’s “Holy War” was first 
published in 1682, six years before its 
illustrious author’s death: Bunyan wrote 
this great book when he was still in all 
the fulness of his intellectual power, and 
in all the ripeness of his s itual ex- 
perience. The “Holy War” is not the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” —there is only one 
“*Pilgrim’s Progress.” At the same time 
we have Lord Macaulay’s word for it 
that if the “Pilgrim’s Progress” did not 
exist, the “Holy War” would be the best 
allegory that ever was written; and even 
Mr. Froude admits that the “ Holy War” 
alone would have entitled its author to 
rank high up among the acknowledged 
masters of English literature. . 

The military metaphor had taken a 
powerful hold of our author’s imagination 
even in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” as his 
portraits of Greatheart and Valiant-for- 
truth and other soldiers sufficiently show; . 
while the conflict with Apollyon and the 
destruction of Doubting Castle are so 
many sure preludes of the coming “ Holy 
War.” Bunyan’s early experiences in the 
Parliamentary army had taught him many 
memorable things about the military art, 
memorable and suggestive things that he 
afterwards put to the most splendid use in 
the siege, the capture, and the subjugation 
of Mansoul. 

The “ Divine Comedy” is beyond dis- 
pute the greatest book of personal and ex- 
erimental religion that ever was written, 
The consuming intensity of its author's 
feelings about sin and holiness, the keen- 
ness and the bitterness of his remorse, and 
the rigor and the severity of his revenge, 
his superb intellect and his universal 
learning, all set ablaze by his splendid 
imagination,—all that combines to make 
the “ Divine Comedy” the unapproach- 
able masterpiece it is. John Bunyan, on 
the other hand, had no learning to be 
called learning, put he had astrong and 
healthy English understanding, a con- 
science and a heart wholly given up to 
the life of the best religion of his religious 
day ; and then, by sheer dint of his sanc- 
tified and soaring imagination, and his 
exquisite style, he stands forth the peer of 
the foremost men in the intellectual world. 
And thus it is that the great unlettered 
religious world possesses in John Bunyan 
all but all that the select and scholarly 
world in Dante. Both Dante 
and Bunyan devoted their splendid gifts 
to the noblest of services,—the service of 
spiritual, and especially of personal, re- 
ligion; but for one appreciative reader 
that Dante has had Bunyan has had a 
hundred. Happy in being so like his 
Master in so many things, Bunyan is 
happy in being like his unlettered Master 
in this also, that the common people 
hear him gladly, and never weary of hear- 
ing him. 

It gives by far its noblest interest to 
Dante’s noble book that we have Dante 
himself in every page of his book. Dante 
is taken down into heil, he is then led up 
through purgatory, and after that still up 
and up into the very paradise of God. But 
that hell all the time is the hell that Dante 
had dug and darkened and kindled for 
himself. In the purgatory, again, we see 
Dante working out his own salvation 
with fear and trembling, God all the time 
working in Dante to will and todo of his 

pleasure. And then the paradise, 

with all its sevenfold glory, is just that 
place and that life which God hath pre- 
ared for them that love him, and serve 

im as Dante did. And so it is in the 
“Holy War.” John Bunyan is in the 
* Pilgrim’s Progress,” but there are more 
men and other men than its author in that 
rich and populous book, and other expe- 
riences and attainments than his. i 

But in the “‘ Holy War” we have ep 
yao himself as fully and as exclusivel 
we have Dante in the “ Divine Com 
In the first edition of the “ Holy Was 
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cuted after the anatomical and bap wom ty 
manner which was so common in that day, 
and which is to be seen at its perfection 
in the English edition of Jacob Behmen, 
The frontispiece is a full-length likeness 
of the author of the “ Holy War,” with 
his whole soul laid o 2 and his hidden 
heart “anatomized.” y, asked Words- 
worth, and Matthew Hest in our day 
has echoed the question—why does Ho- 
mer still so live and rule without a rival 
in the world of letters? And they answer 
that it is because he always 4) oe his 
eye so fixed upon its object. omer, to 
youl turm.” And so it was with Dante. 
And so it was with Bunyan, Bunyan’s 
“Holy War” has its great and abiding 
and commanding power over us just be- 
cause he composed it with his eye fixed 
on his own heart. 


My readers, I have somewhat else to do, 

Than with vain stories thus to trouble’you. 

What here I say some men do know so well, 

They can with tears and joy the story tell. . 

Then lend thine ear to what I do relate, 

Touching the town of Mansoul and her state : 

For my part, I (myself) was in the town, 

Both when ’twas set up and when pulling 
down. 

Let no man then count me a fable-maker, 

Nor make my name or credit a ker 

Of their derision: what is here in view 

Of mine own knowledge, I dare say is true. 


= 








Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys—what does he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
ft ow top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 


dred. 


Be ee pay a nickel more for them. 
Pittsb Gro. A. MacsBETH Co, 





CONOMICAL People 
keep leather new with, 
Vacaum "caches Oil; 25¢, 
and your money back ‘if you 
want it. 


Patent lambskin -with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Of] Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


LADIES 


Get your Xmas Gifts. 


HOW ARE YOUR 
CHINA CLOSETS? 


Are the old dishes chipped and cracked, and un- 
suited to setting off a spotiess tablecloth. We will 
lenish it FREE. Why drink poor teas and 
solves and ruin your health ? when you can get the 
best. at carge prices. PREMIUMS for all. 
Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 
Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, Cook Books, 
Watch Clocks, Chenille Table Covers, Cups and 
Saucers, Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, Gob- 
fas, given to Club Agents. GOOD INCOMES 
Satiees osein orders for our celebrated Teas, 
king Powder and Spices. 3% Ibs. fine 
= eo) mail or express for $2.00, Charges 
Beautiful Panel, entitied *“‘Baby’s First 
mas.” (size 14x28 inches) FR EE toall Patrons. For 
full particulars, prices, terms and Premium lists, ad- 
dress THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 289. 314 Vesey Street, N 
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cena aplo PUL SUN TiN CANS 


STREAM 4908 


XMAS CANDIES, 


CANDY BOXES |a 





AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


French Mixed, 9, 10, 12, and 15 cents 
.’ per pound, in 25 pound boxes. 


GEORGE MILLER & SON CO. 
255 & 257 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


——~ | Sent by insured mail (guaranteeing de- 


To catch your eye, 
One-half to tell 

You t to buy. 
One-half the work 

Of cleaning gone, 
One-half the time 

Of working won 

BY ') 


OX ay 


vu: 
Powder 


The Best, the quickest, 


and by far the cheapest 
cleaner in the world. 


Sold everywhere. 


Made only by N, K. FAIRBANK & Co., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 





Hawaii 


pps date #0 be Annexed 
e United States, 
but it is ma tant tenes: thonsenda of of men every 


The Largest and ny hie 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


$1,000,000 CASH SUBPLUS. 


The NEW POLICY of the Massachu 
Benefit Life Association has nosuperior. It 
ves Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender 
alues, Paid-Up Insurance, and other 
desirable options, 
All for 60 per cent. of usual rates. 
Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 


General and State Agents. 
GEO A, LITCHFIELD, Pres. 63 State St., Boston. 














USE A BINDER. 


A great many of the readers of The Sunday School Times wish to preserve their 
papers and have them in convenient form for reference. The Binders now offered 
are of the same manufacture as those furnished for some years seg which 
have given such satisfaction. The papers can be placed in the binder week 
by week. The volume is not cramped at the back as when the old style of binder 
is used, but opens wide and easy like a flexible-sewed book, 

With the expectation that, in many cases, club subscribers will be glad to order 

* the Binder through the one who forms the elub, the price has been made very low 
when two or more of them are ordered. 


THE STYLES. 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents additional. 
Two or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 cents each additional. 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An excellent Binder, although very plain. 
Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional for ing. 
Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 10 cents additional. 
The flexible Binder makes a handier volume for the reader, while the stiff Bins 
‘may be somewhat better for the permanent preservation of the papers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Promptness of action is a 
matter of great importance. A 


Prompt 
e remedy which brings relief im- 
Relief. mediately is greatly to be pre- 


ferred to one that requires a long time to do its work. 
Allcock’s Porous Plasters are prompt in their 
action. They relieve a sprain immediately. They give 
a cold no chance to fasten itself upon the organs of the 
body, but at once take hold and stop its work. In case 
of a strain from accident or over-exertion they relieve so 


quickly that one is able to keep right on with work. 
If popularity is a fair test, then 
Porous 


A | | coc k’s Plasters 


have no rivals.. For thirty years they have been in 
universal use, and the demand for them is greater than 
ever before. 








SOLID SILVER OT TMTON NN 
6 TEA SPOONS $3. 50) ¢ SAeHART SHOR ND suber LLERS) 
cents per letter extra for engraving. 
e most beautiful pattern made. 


livery) for to cents extra, or C. O. D. on 
approval, if desired. 
ARRINGTON @ CO., Columbus, Obic. 














AN ACCEPT ABLE | PRESENT. — 
= jun singh nate frieze, for a Yr H-Ty> 
, 14 pet gee , and 9 feet high. Write for free 
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STOCK FARM 


tain 85 AGiety Yards. Near 
sete iin veinne corked, 4 
AMERICAN 


Fire insurance Company, 
Nos. 208 and 310 WaLwuT STREET, PHILADELPELas. 


9 GOLD, MORTEAGE 


nts ght hg pay - 
references. oan COMPANY O OF ALABAMA, 


a FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES rarer tcsne. 


BST GAPE IN? INTE, 
© Addvess, TACO! TACOMA SL INVESTMENT (0, Tecoma, Wah. 
Corticelli Silk. 
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Bent C. 0. D. os approval if desired. 


LAWRENCE, BUTLER & BENHAM, 
92 High Street, Columbus 0. 















is the only re oul- ( 

-_ der Brace and Suspender | 
combined, also a a 
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Address K wtcuersocxer Brace Co. Easton, 
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Elastic Stockin 


$ 2 pda Roel toy be fag J of 
us. Circulars free i adnees 
CURTIS & SPINDELL, Ly 
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“TE SUNDAY sqHOOL Tews. ; 


oy Talma re’s Christmas Presents. 


T# CHRISTIAN HERALD fairly sparkles with iterary and Pictorial Gems. It is just the paper for the Home Circle. It 


= (Deemer 16,1808, 

















meets as much the fancy of the Grandmother in her rocking-chair,who reads and rélishes every line of it, as it pleases . 


the Little Toddler who Gleefully points to the bright Pictures that enliven its pages. YOU cannot afford to be without 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD and we cannot afford to miss a good Christian family like yours. EACH must meet the other, 
and to induce mutual acquaintance, we make the following Premium Offers which it will well pay you to consider : 
COMBINATION OFFER NUMBER ONE, ALL FOR $2.00. 1 “From Manger to Throne.” 
One Copy of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, Full of Pictures, For One Year, 52 Times, ey My Premium for $2.00 
One “FROM_MANGER TO THRONE,” Cloth and Gilt, 544 Large Pages, over 200 Engravings, And “The Christian Hérald” 52 Times. 
COMBINATION OFFER NUIBER TWO, ALL FOR $3.00. | Large Print Teachers’ Bible. 
One Copy of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, Full of Pictures, For One Year, 52 Times, . Ht Premium for $3.00 
One EMERALD (Minion) BIBLE, RED UNDER GOLD, SILK SEWED, Ovér-lapping Edges, And “The Christian Herald” 52 Times. 


COMBINATION OFFER NUIBER THREE, ALL FOR $2.00. x | Steed Tonchert Bivte. 




















| Seg¢tion of Olive Wood. 
One Copy of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, Full of Pictures, For One Year, 52 Times, . 2 Premiums for $2.00 
One GENUINE Pearl OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE, with a Beautiful SECTION OF OLIVE woop, 


And “‘The Christian Herald” 52 Times, 
COMBINATION OFFER NUMBER FOUR, ALL FOR $2.00. . 


One Copy of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, Full of Pictures, For One Year, 52 Times, 1 Premium for $2.00 
One RED UNDER GOLD RUBY BIBLE, Over-lapping Edges, Helps, Maps, Concordance, &c., And “The Christian Herald” 52 Times. 


COMBINATION OFFER NUMBER FIVE, ALL FOR $3.00. | “From Manger to Throne.” 


One Copy of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, Full of Pictures, For One Year, 52 Times, Sige den ctumains. 
One “FROM MANGER TO THRONE,” Cloth and Gilt, 544 large Pages, over 200 Engravings, . (2 Premiums for $3.00 
One RED UNDER GOLD RUBY BIBLE, Over-lapping Edges, Helps, Maps, Concordance, &c., And “The Christian Herald” 52 Times, 


COMBINATION OFFER NUMBER SIX, ALL FOR $3.00. fine + Shae gg 


One Copy of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, Full of Pictures, For One Year, 52 Times, F I Gection of Olive Wood, 
One “FROM MANGER TO THRONE,” Cloth and Gilt, 544 large Pages, over 200 Engravings, . - \3 Premiums for $3. 00 
One GENUINE Pearl OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE, with a Beautiful SECTION OF OLIVE WOOD, ) ng The christian Herald” 52 Times. 








| Ruby Teachers’ Bible. 
































COMBINATION OFFER NUMBER SEVEN, ALL FOR $3. Qo. ‘eotaghtga see! 4, 
One Copy of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, Full of Pictures, For One Year, 52 Times, is ae | Section of Olive Wood. 


One RED UNDER GOLD RUBY BIBLE, Over-lapping Edges, Helps, Maps, Concordance, &c., . (3 Premiums for $3.00 
One GENUINE Pearl OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE, with a Beautiful SECTION OF OLIVE WOOD, And “The Christian Herald” 52 Times. 


COMBINATION. OFFER NUMBER EIGHT, ALL FOR $4.00. | Large Print Teachers’ Bible, 


One Copy of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, Full of Pictures, For One Year, 52 Times, ae I“From Manger to Throne.” 
One EMERALD (Minion) BIBLE, RED UNDER GOLD, SILK SEWED, Over-lapping Edges, .- (2 Premiums for $4.00 
One ““FROM MANGER TO THRONE,” Cloth and Gilt, 544 large Pages, over 200 Engravings, And “The Christian Herald” 52 Times. 


COMBINATION OFFER NUMBER NINE, ALL FOR $4.00. + poms Pree Touahone’ ili 


One Copy of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, Full of Pictures, For One Year, 52 Times, ' | Ruby Teachers’ Bible. 
One EMERALD (Minion) BIBLE, RED UNDER GOLD, SILK SEWED, Over-lapping Edges, . (2 Premiums for $4.00 
One RED UNDER GOLD RUBY BIBLE, Over-lapping Edges, Helps, Maps, Concordance, &c., And “The Christian Herald” 52 Times. 


COMBINATION OFFER NUMBER TEN, ALL FOR $4.00. _ ai | Large Print Teachers’ Bible, 


| Oxford Teachers’ Bible. 


One Copy of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, Full of Pictures, For one Year, 52 Times, oe | Section of Olive Wood. 
One (Minion) EMERALD BIBLE, RED UNDER GOLD, SILK SEWED, Over-lapping Edges, . (3 Premiums for $4.00 
One GENUINE Pearl OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE, with a Beautiful SECTION OF OLIVE WOOD, } ana «The Christian Herald” 52 Times. 












































COMBINATION OFFER NUMBER ELEVEN, ALL FOR $5.00. | Lange ‘Point: Senses? tide. 
One Copy of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, Full of Pictures, For One Year, 52 Times,- .  . cee See pane 
One (Minion) EMERALD BIBLE, RED UNDER GOLD, SILK SEWED, Over-lapping Edges, . 1 Section of Olive Weed 


One “FROM MANGER TO THRONE,” Cloth and Gilt, 544 large Pages, over 200 Engravings, 4 Premiums for $5.00 
One GENUINE Pearl OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE, with a Beautiful SECTION OF OLIVE WOOD, } And “The Christian Herald” 52 Times. 











COMBINATION OFFER NUMBER TWELVE, ALL FOR $6.00. | “From Manger to Throne.” 
One Copy of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, Full of Pictures, For One Year, 52 Times, ‘ | ek te 
One “FROM MANGER TO THRONE,” Cloth and Gilt, 544 large Pages, over 200 Engravings, . | Ruby Teachers’ Bible. 
One (Minion) EMERALD BIBLE, RED UNDER GOLD, SILK SEWED, Overlapping-Edges, . | Section of Olive Wood. 


One RED UNDER GOLD RUBY BIBLE, Over-lapping Edges, Helps, Maps, Concordance, &c.,. \5 Premiums for $6.00 
One GENUINE Pearl OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE, with a Beautiful SECTION OF OLIVE: WOOD, )And~The Christian Herald” 52 Times. 


PLEASE remember that you can ship EACH premium to a SEPARATE address. We prepay all express charges. For 
instance: If you accept our Combination Offer number Twelve, you can send THE CHRISTIAN HERALD to one address 

and EACH of the FIVE premiums to a different address, and thus make SIX 

_ Persons happy at an expense of exactly $6, and af the same time do good in 7. be. }/, 

six different directions. Address to-day and prevent disappointment, 160 to 170 Bible House, ont York / City 











Sunday Schoo! intends to admit advertisements that are trustworthy. Should. however, r, an advertiaement of » not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
™ = aa ar gee teas ore tr will refund to subscribers any money thet they lose thereas, 
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